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THE COMPENSATIONS OF A TEACHER OF ENGLISH. 


BY ALICE M, DUNBAR, 


OR several years it has been the fashion 
among the teaching cult to decry the 
college entrance requirements, particularly 
those in English. Every teacher in a high 
- school feels privileged to have an on- 
slaught at the colleges for foisting upon 
them a list of works more or less difficult to 
teach, and uninteresting to the average 
adolescent. With each year’s change comes 
a fresh wail of distress from the high 
schools, and frequently an atmosphere of 
dumb misery following a new list of re- 
quirements testifies to the cruelty of the 
colleges in their arbitrary rulings. Given 
a group of teachers of English in high 
schools, allow them to be together twenty 
minutes, and it is safe to assert that com- 
plaints bitter and piteous will be heard. “I 
can’t interest my girls in Ivanhoe.” “ Boys 
dislike the minor poems of Milton.” “Do 
you have much trouble with Burke?” 
“The theme writing is positive drudgery.” 
“TI don’t blame the pupils for not seeing 
anything in the essay on Addison.” “The 
Essay on Burns is ‘a torture to teach.” 
“Why do they pick out the most unin- 
teresting things?” “If I insist upon 
severe word study the pupils lose interest 
in the dramas, and if I don’t, they fail to 
. get the faintest sort of a right conception 
of the author’s meaning.” And so the wail 
goes on. 

On the other hand, the colleges complain 
that the pupils come to them unprepared, 
lacking in knowledge of how to read, write 
and spell. It is a poor sort of educational 
journal that does not print at some time 
, in each year an article in which some pro- 
“fessor of some college furnishes statistics 
on the number of misspelled words in the 





themes of the freshman class or the illegi- 
bility of the penmanship, concluding with 
the sweeping assertion that the students do 
not understand anything they read, be- 
cause they have not been taught how to 
find the thought or the gist of a paragraph. 
Thus there seems to be an attitude of 
hostility between the two institutions—the 
high school and the. college, each with a 
bitter complaint against the other. 

But after all, as a recent writer said, 
“What is it that the colleges ask of the 
students?” “That a student write and 
spell with some correctness, and that he 
read standard literature with some correct- 
ness.” The aim of any course of English 
in a high school can be scarcely less than 
this: to read intelligently, write legibly, and 
spell without eccentricity. Is not that little 
enough to require of an embryo American 
citizen who hopes soon to raise his or her 
voice in the conduct of affairs in his native 
land? 

English bids fair to become the most 
difficult subject in the high school curri- 
culum. This is, attested by the fact that 
each day sees fresh batches of books on 
how to teach English, fall new minted from 
the press. The land is flooded with pamph- 
lets of suggestions, books of questions, 
rhetorics, grammars, analyses of poems and 
what not, designed to lead the teacher of 
English gently into the mental processes of 
his pupils, who seem to maintain a stub- 
born attitude toward their mother tongue. 
Latin and mathematics and science and the 
modern languages are comparatively easy, 
because they are exact and definite. The 
pupils say that in those subjects they know 
what is expected of them, but when they 
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come to English, a mist envelops the topic, 
and they cannot be sure where they are or 
what is to be done. 

This is the dark side of the picture—com- 
plaints from the colleges, because the pupils 
are ill-taught; complaints from the high 
schools, because the colleges expect too 
much to be taught; complaints from 
teachers, because of the pupils’ lack of ap- 
preciation and interest; complaints from 
the pupils because they do not know what 
is expected of them, and all the complaints 
adumbrating into a confusion of instruc- 
tions and a cloud of books on the subject, 
designed to lighten the darkness and to 
dispel the complaints. 

But what is the bright side of the pic- 
ture? Surely so great a cloud as this must 
have as great a lining. And so it has, a 
lining of purest silver, tinged with gold 
and shot with precious stones, a lining of 
such exquisite beauty that if all who have 
to earn their daily bread but knew of its 
existence, there would be a rush into the 
field ef the teaching of English. The dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that few perceive the 
lining, because their vision is circumscribed 
by the cloud. 

It has been said that no man or woman 
is uneducated, who has made some one 
book or poem a part of his life; who has 
elosely assimilated the thoughts of some 
great writer, and made the words of the 
master so closely a part of his life that he 
lives and moves with his chosen poet. The 
greater the range of those whom he has 
loved and lived with, the wider his life, the 
deeper and broader his culture. Most of 
us realize this, but unless unusual oppor- 
tunity is granted us, we find it difficult to 
come into close communion with any one 
author. The ordinary man or woman is 
too busy; our modern life, with its com- 
plexity makes too many demands upon us 
for us to get that close acquaintanceship 
with literature which makes for intimacy. 
Only the student who pores over the books 
in his library may lead the charmed life 
of the dwellers in book-land; the average 
man or woman who mingles with his fel- 
low men and helps the life of to-day unfold 
itself. is forced to dissipate his energies. 
He must know many books, papers and 
magazines! he must read of many new 
things; he must become conversant with 
new sciences and discoveries. In this 


seething time, with its strange likeness in 
its. scientific awakening and passion for dis- 
covery for worlds physical and spiritual to 
the days of Elizabeth and the early nine- 
teenth century, few bread-winners there be 
who ‘can take time to saturate themselves 
with the work of any one author, or with 
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any cult of poetry. This rare privilege is 
extended only to the teacher of English. 
He may mingle with his fellow men, and 
be as active in the world as he pleases, 
read every new scientific book, dabble in 
every new philosophical theory, and yet 
hold close communion daily with the 
masters, walk with them, live with them, 
order his life by them, and be in a way 
constantly to discover new beauties in the 
best of their work. 

Is not this an opportunity to make one 
give pause before complaining of the 
stupidity of the average pupil when brought 
face to face with the study of literature? 

That teacher is particularly fortunate, 
who, because he works in a small school, is 
forced to teach all or nearly all of the 
English, and thus is not restricted to the 
work of one or two years. To him all 
Heaven lies open day after day, and if he 
is wise and has planned this work so that 
the classes in theme writing alternate with 
those in literature, he is indeed a dweller 
in the Happy Valley. The drudgery of 
teaching composition is more than com- 
pensated by the delight of finding in the 
next hour an opportunity for a new thrill 
of delight in a poem, old, yet new with 
wonder. 

The range is wide. From Homer to 
Kipling; from Greece to England and 
America; from the pleasant beauties of the 
American poets, to the mighty thunders of 
Carlyle, and the incisive logic of Burke. 
He may dwell one hour with Coleridge in 
the “land of mist: and snow,” and in the 
next, lounge in the coffee-houses with the 
Spectator and smile at the pleasant follies 
and mild vices of the beaux and belles of 
the days of Queen Anne. It may be that 
his adventures for the next hour will throw 
him with Odysseus, panting and breathless 
upon the shores of Phaeacia to supplicate 
the princess Nausicaa, and then he be re- 
called by the electric bell to modern times 
and the changing of classes, only to go 
forth with Gareth and fight the knights 
with their “ foolish allegory,” and discover 
that Death, after all, is beautiful life. And 
if perchance, beauty and adventure and 
mysticism have made him dreamy, the elo- 
quence of Burke will recall him to his duty 
as a citizen of a republic, and he will find 
keen pleasure in thinking through the ap- 
plication of Chester, Ireland, Wales and 
Durham to the American colonies. One 
day he may shudder as Macbeth goes forth 
in desperation to fight that Birnam wood 
come to Dunsinane, or he may rouse, with 
Antony, the worst passions of the Roman 
mob. He may rejoice, with Bassanio, over 
the discomfiture of Shylock, and live over 
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the sweet uses which make him walk with 
Rosalind and Orlando in the Forest of 
Arden, or sigh with the Duke and Viola on 
the coast of Illyria. Some time he will 
stop and laugh happily with the merry com- 
pany of Chaucer at the Tabard Inn; some 


time he may follow faire Una on her ad- . 


ventures in the enchanted forest; he may 
dream with Sir Launfal over the Holy 
Grail, and learn to love the leper, as. the 
Ancient Mariner learned to love the “ elfin 
watersnakes.” He may thrill with horror 
over the fall of Lucifer from heaven, or 
storm Torquilstone with the Black Knight; 
he may weep with Rustum over his gallant 
son, or murmur as he watches Sidney 
Carton mount the scaffold, “ Man hath no 
greater love than this.” He may drop with 
Beowulf down to the lair of Grendel’s 
mother, or laugh with Irving on a stage 
coach of an English Christmas Eve. 
Pheidippides may run his gallant race 
under his admiring eyes; the Prisoner of 
Chillon come into a life of freedom worse 
than imprisonment; the boom of Webster 
in his ears may be succeded by the quiet 
force of Lincoln or the gentle purl oi 
Longfellow. Hawthorne may lead him into 
the haunted corners of the Province House, 
Milton may sing the sweetest poems to him; 
Scott and the older balladists will thrill 
him with the joy of border fight, and 
Wordsworth will give him thought and 
calm. All these, and more, yea more to the 
very fulness of joy are his. 

Now I grant you that every educated 
person has done all this and more at some 
time; and every teacher, who sits with 
you in your council of teachers has done 
as much more than once. But who else, 
save the teacher of English, may do so 
always? Who save he may consort with 
the masters in that closest intimacy every 
day, and live over his adventures and loves 
and longings every year? It is a joy that 
does not stale; a pleasure that the uncom- 
prehending student cannot mar, but one 
which he comes to share, unconsciously, 
unknowingly perhaps, at the time, but it 
may be in after years the memory comes 
to him, sweet with comprehension. 

For look you, the teacher of English 
must first know and feel deeply these 
things himself, and then when he and his 
class come together to look over the day’s 
lesson, new beauties come into the page, a 
new gleam athwart the “shot silk of 
poetry,” a beauty hitherto unseen, a con- 
ception unimagined until now, a suggestion 
hidden in the words that now, for the first 
time, open up “palaces to dwell in,” and 
there within the barren walls of a school- 
room, with the sordid environment of 





desks and maps and unwilling learners, is 
enacted the mystery which Keats experi- 
enced that midnight over Chapman’s 
Homer, 3 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies, . 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


Can any bread-winner ask more, that-he 
feel within him over his daily task the 
thrill of that inspiration which ‘inspired the 
creators of poetry, and that he find him- 
self expressing that touch of the diviré 
fire unconsciously in the words of the 
master? 

For here comes the second great com- 
pensation of the teacher; that the mind 
unconsciously echoes every day and-all day 
long that language of the daily lesson. He 
has striven so earnestly to interpret the 
language of the masters to the compre- 
hension of the pupils, that their words en- 
twine themselves into his own soul. Or 
he has listened so often to the lines of the 
great minds recited by the pupils, albeit 
recited with distaste, that wingéd words 
spring to his lips, to give utterance to the 
moments great and little in life. Perchance 
despair at the thanklessness of his task 
may seize him some day, when forgetful 
of the beauty of his life, and the words 
from Lycidas come to his lips, 

Alas what boots it with incessant care 

To vn the homely slightened shepherd’s 

trade, : 


and with them, the reply of Phoebus brings 
its own consolation. The daffodils of 
spring he praises in the language of Words~ 
worth, and laments in the verse of Herrick. 
If it may seem to him that life is slipping 
by, and its guerdons small and few, he con- 
soles himself with tke last line of the 
sonnet that perchance a class recited that 
morning, “ They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” It may be that his is a third 
story room, whose window looks out upon 
a wilderness of roofs and chimneys, 
stretching away to a thin silver line of 
river. But some morning, the early sun 
gilds the scene into a blaze of glory, and 
then he realizes anew the exquisite loveli- 
ness of that description of London at: sun+ 
rise in Wordsworth’s Westminster Bridge, 
and the next class that recites that sonnet 
feels a something in it that the preceding 
class did not. 

And this brings us to the third great 
compensation of the teacher of English, a 
greater than all these that have made his a 
life felicitous. For in the scores of pupils 
who face him daily, among the hundreds 
who have passed out of his life, there are 
one or two who have apprehended the 
beauty of the poem, as it should be by one 
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coming to it with virginal mind; some one 
has seen the subtle logic of the essay; a 
girl or boy has been impressed by the piti- 
less inexorableness of sin, and has gone out 
of the class room murmuring in the words 
of Godfrey Cass, “ There’s debts you can’t 
pay like money debts by paying extra for the 
years that have gone by,” thus learning a 
lesson of life without the crushing experi- 
ence which wrung the words from the man 
in the story. One day it is borne into a 
young soul that he is not being taught 
literature but is being taught by literature, 
and he is interested to learn more lessons 
for himself. On some morning, a girl or 
boy says softly in the midst of the lesson, 
“That is beautiful,” and the joy of that 
moment irradiates countless dusty days of 
grind, sending its gleam of hope like the 
long fingers of the rosy dawn through the 
gray of twilight. Or the evening brings a 
letter from some one who has gone to a 
distant school or college, and there dis- 
covering new beauties in poetry, writes to 
say that the power of comprehension came 
first from the older teacher. It is worth 
while working for these few boys and girls, 
for these few great golden moments. 
This it is that compensates the teacher 
for the listless neophyte, for the pupils who 
“never could get English,” the boys with 
themes cribbed bodily from the Variorum 
edition, the pupils who never remember 
which man wrote which book, for those who 
will spend weeks on a work, only to forget 
the name of the author at the end; the 
pupils who remember nothing of Shake- 
speare’s life, save that he married a woman 
older than himself; the girls who can recite 
glibly the names of all of Milton’s wives, 
but balk at minor poems; the children who 
will insist that Spenser and Shelley are 
contemporaries; the boys who will write 
the Iliad with two I’s; the classes who will 
persistently write paraphrases or abstracts 
for character sketches.—All these make the 
days of the teacher gray days, unless, per- 
chance, he has the saving grace of humor, 
and shoulders his full share of the blame 
and realizes his compensations. Is there 
not compensation in living days and hours 
and years with the greatest minds, thinking 
their thoughts, seeing the world through 
their eyes, feeling their hopes, aspirations 
and desires, translating their lives into his 
life, expressing his own daily deeds and 
thoughts, even to the “little nameless un- 
remembered acts” into their language, in 
short, dwelling day after day in communion 
with the noblest? Would not this be 
enough, even if there were not the greater 
compensation of having the power to touch 
scores of young lives with the magic gold 
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of poetry? Then let all teachers of Eng- 
lish in high schools arise and bless the 
colleges, who in their zeal for the youth 
entrusted to their care, have placed within 
the possibility of the teachers daily inner 
experiences of the greatest beauty and 
delight —Education. 


callie 





CONQUERED THE PLUMBER. 





N one of the suburbs of New York there 
lived, not long ago, a plumber who, as 
a workman, enjoyed the respect of his 
community. No one could solder a leaky 
pipe better or at less expense; but although 
his heart was kindly, his tongue was sharp. 
Oaths had lost their significance to him— 
he used so many. As for faith, he had 
none. 

He believed neither in God nor man. 
For years he had not been seen to enter a 
church except to repair the furnace or the 
gas-pipes. 

There had recently moved into this same 
suburb a young doctor. He had two small 
children, just at the age to be “ troublesome 
comforts,” never still, and never ceasing to 
want time and attention. While struggling 
to establish a practice, the doctor took in 
several house patients, with their attendant 
nurses, to help out his income. These, with 
his office calls and outside professional 
work, were a steady drain upon his sym- 
pathy and patience. 

During a cold winter the water-pipes 
burst in the doctor’s house and the plumber 
was called. This troublesome and ex- 
pensive accident seemed almost the climax 
of ill-fortune, and weighed heavily upon 
the family. Repairs proved to be com- 
plicated, and nearly a week was consumed 
in finishing them. 

The plumber, wise in the ways of house- 
holds and sardonic in his knowledge of the 
failings of people—failings that are often 
not apparent to the outer world, although 
freely and constantly betrayed in the seclu- 
sion of home—entered upon his work with 
his accustomed dexterity and rudeness. It 
was thus that he met the new doctor for 
the first time. 

Gentle in manner and speech, of un- 
ruffled temper—soothing and yet cheerful 
—the physician refused to become ex- 
asperated under these trying conditions. 
He met the plumber with a smile that gave 
no hint of his inward trouble, or of the 
emptiness of his purse. Where in another 
house anger, harsh words or reproaches 
might have been stimulated by so confused 
a state of things, here, through the example 
of the master of the house, peace seemed 
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to have come to stay. The doctor never 
argued for it. He lived it, and it had 
to be. 

As the days went on, the plumber found 
in his, heart an unfamiliar feeling toward 
the members of this strange household. 
His own gentler language and bearing were 
a surprise even to himself. 

When, with uncomfortable anticipations, 
the doctor asked for his bill, the plumber 
said: 

“T ain’t got a bill against you, doctor. 
I’ve enjoyed this job, and I don’t want to 
be paid for it.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” gasped the 
doctor. 

The mechanic was silent for a few 
seconds. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “I’ve been in 
almost every house around here, and I 
know ’em all. And yours is the first place 
I’ve been in where everybody seems to live 
as if they believed what the Bible and the 
ministers keep saying. I ain’t going to be a 
worse man for this job. If you’re sensitive 
about the bill, you can take it out when my 
children have the measles. I’ve seen folks 
enough that try to get the better of their 
plumbers, but you’ve got the best of me.” 

And so he had. The better nature of a 
rough and godless man had been awakened 
and won by a Christian gentleman. 


Youth’s Companion. 


PROFESSOR’S UNEXPECTED VISIT. 








BY MARION WATHEN FOX. 





HE leaned back in his study chair and 
yawned. Professor McIntosh was 
tired. It was ten o'clock on a beautiful 
April morning. Already the feeling of 
spring was in the air. Perhaps it was this 
that made the professor feel so restless. 
Something seemed to be calling him to go 
—somewhere; to do—something, unusual. 
He opened the window. He could smell 
the trees; he could see the leaf-buds. All 
outdoors seemed to call him. Yes, he 
would go for a walk through the park; it 
would do him good! But—his gaze fell 
upon the examination papers. So he closed 
his lips tightly, drew back his chin, 
straightened up his head and resumed work. 
By sheer force of will he managed to con- 
centrate his thoughts again upon his papers. 
But in about thirty minutes he heard the 
postman’s call. Then came Mrs. Bartlett’s 
voice at the bottom of the stairs calling, 
“A letter for you, professor ! ” 

He recognized the writing at once. It 
was his brother’s—his brother who had 
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stayed on the farm. The farm was not 
more than sixty miles away, but it might 
as well have been six hundred, so seldom 
did the professor visit it. His mother was 
alive, too, and he loved her. But it was 
just that he had let his college work tie 
him more than was necessary, and then he 
liked to be. with his books, Although he 
was not really conscious that such was the 
case, he had fallen into the rut of feeling 
better satisfied with his quiet literary life 
and the companionship of the cultured, in- 
tellectual people who surrounded him than 
with his own home-people on the farm. 

He read his brother’s letter eagerly. It 
said in part: “We thought you might be 
taking a run up soon. You know you have 
not been home since that week last July 
before you went west on your holidays. 
Mother doesn’t say anything, but sometimes 
I think she’s longing to see ‘her baby.’ 
The other day I said, ‘I shouldn’t wonder 
if Will ran up for over Sunday soon’; and 
she said, ‘Nonsense, John, he’s got his 
work to see to and the Saturday’s a gran’ 
time to catch up with his work;’ but you 
know her way. I don’t think she’s quite as 
well as she used to be. You. know, Will, 
mother’s getting old. It isn’t that she’s 
laid up or anything, for she helps Mary 
about the house just the same, but I can 
see there’s a difference. If I were you I’d 
spend the holidays at home this summer 
and leave Germany for another year. I 
believe the hay-fields would do you as much 
good, anyhow—” 

When William McIntosh had finished 
reading his brother’s letter he gave one 
spring, reached for his hat, and was soon 
outdoors making rapid strides towards the 
park, his favorite walk. 

There everything fairly sang of spring. 
There was no resisting the call of swelling 
buds and trickling streamlets, an occasional 
whiff of wild cherry blossoms just opening, 
and the glossy down of the pussy willows. 
And when a newly-arrived, friendly robin 
stood almost directly in from of him and 
made the air resound with his glad song of 
spring—no wonder that the professor for- 
got his examination papers; he forgot 
everything but that call of the spring that 
seemed to go tingling through his very 
veins. 

But, strange to say, all intermingled and 
interwoven about this was a deeper call, a 
stronger call; it was the call of his home. 
Every tree and shrub and streamlet and 
whiff of swelling buds and springing grass, 
and all the innumerable spring sweetnesses 
and the robin’s song seemed to speak of 
one thing—the old farm. It was not 
through Lincoln Park in the little city of 
Clayton that he was walking—he, the col- 
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lege professor. It was through the bit of 
woods at the back of the old farm, where 
all the stones and trees and streamlets were 
old friends that he, the boy, Will McIntosh, 
went hunting his father’s cows. 

When Professor McIntosh returned from 
his walk it was past lunch-time. His 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett, with whom 
he had made his home for the last six years, 
met him at the door. 

“We were thinking of sending the police 
after you,” said Mrs. Bartlett with a laugh. 

“Tt would have been no use, for they 
wouldn’t have found me. The spring air 
got hold of me and carried me off to 
Arcady or some such place.” 

Then, as they entered the dining-room 
together, he said, “Mrs. Bartlett, I’ve made 
up my mind to go home for over Sunday. 
I’m going on the morning train.” 

“Oh, but you’re forgetting about Dr. 
Clark. You remember he’s to be here to 
give the closing lecture to our Shake- 
speare’s Club on Saturday night, and we’ve 
invited him to stay with us over Sunday. 
You’ve always wanted to meet him, and 
now, if you go home, you'll miss it all,” 
said Mr. Bartlett with a disappointed air. 

“I’m really sorry, but I’m afraid I’ve got 
to go. Whether it’s the springtime, or 
what, that’s got into my blood I can’t tell, 
but I’ve been feeling the call of home all 
morning, and I guess mother must be 
thinking I’ve about forgotten her, and—” 

“Do you know I’m real glad to hear you 
say that, professor,” interrupted Mrs. Bart- 
lett. And then, with a bit of apology in 
her manner, she added,-“I hope you'll 
pardon me for my plain speaking, but I do 
think. you’re neglecting your mother, you 
get so taken up with your work. I know 
you're awfully good to her, sending her 
money regularly and all that, but—but I 
think I know a mother’s heart, and I expect 
she’d rather have a sight of her boy than 
all the money you could send. Of course 
we're sorry to have you away, but I 
wouldn’t have you stay for worlds.” 

That afternoon she came to the pro- 
fessor’s study with a gay box in her hand. 
“Professor, I want you to take this to your 
mother for me. It’s a little gift,” and she 
held up a dainty lace tie. 

“My! That’s fine,” he answered in that 
awkward, helpless way of not knowing just 
what to do about a matter so utterly out 
of his sphere. And while he was seeking 
about in his mind for the right thing to 
say Mrs. Bartlett interposed with: “Are 
you going to take your mother anything?” 

“Take her anything? Why, no—I—I 
hadn’t thought of it. But I suppose it 
would be nice—a dress or a bonnet would 
be the right thing?” 
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“No, I don’t believe it would. You men 
always seem to think that dress is what a 
woman wants most, but—” 

“Well, suppose you get something fo 
me, whatever you think best. Never mind 
about the price.” 

That evening a large box came for the 
professor. It was from Black, the florist. 
He opened it and found a dozen magnifi- 
cent pink roses. “Who on earth’s been 
sending me flowers?” he exclaimed. It 
did not occur to him that this could be his 
own present for his mother, until Mrs. 
Bartlett told him. 

“Tt’s great, but—but how am I to carry 
them up in the train? Hadn’t you better 
keep the roses and get a—a pair of slippers 
or something?” 

Then perhaps Mrs. Bartlett may be for- 
given for growing a bit indignant. “TI just 
believe it’s because it’s flowers. I never 
saw such a man. You're so afraid that 
some one might think you had just a little 
bit of sentiment in your make-up—though, 
indeed, I think ‘heart’s’ a better name. 
sure your mother would like the flowers 

est.” 

So he took the roses. 

It was on Saturday afternoon that he 
reached the little station of Dudley. His 
brother John met him. They had to drive 
some six miles into the country. 

“Why, what are you bringing us? 
Smells good, whatever it is!” said John, 
as he placed the long box carefully at their 
feet in the carriage. 

“Oh, it’s—it’s some flowers,” answered 
William in rather an ashamed way, and 
went on as though to apologize, “Mrs. 
Bartlett thought mother would like them 
best, and I wanted to bring her something.” 

Their mother was standing at the gate 
when they drove up. She had a little 
black-and-white plaid shawl thrown over 
her head. William recognized it when 
they were some distance away. 

“Just leave the flowers there now, John, 
I’ll see to them afterward,” he said in an 
undertone as he sprang from the carriage 
to greet his mother. 

“Well, William!” was his mother’s 
greeting as he kissed her; but it was the 
tender grip of the hand that told him all 
that was back of that “ Well, William.” 

As he sat talking to her in the old sitting- 
room he forgot about the flowers until 
John, coming in from the barn, called out, 
“How about the parcel in the carriage, 
William?” ; 

“Oh, I’d forgotten; I’ll go and attend to 
it now.” 

“Well, don’t be long, William, for Mary 
doesn’t like to keep things waitin’. I'll just 
go and make up your bed now when I 
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think o’ it; I’ve been airin’ it all day. I 
suppose you sleep in blankets yet?” asked 
his mother. 

“Yes, mother, I still 
blankets.” 

With that, William hastened for the 
flowers, and opened the box there in the 
kitchen, with Mary looking on. Then, as 
the full glory of the blooms came into view, 
and the delightful fragrance spread through 
the big farm kitchen, Mary, having little in 
her nature of the peculiar reticence that 
dominated the family into which she had 
married, broke forth into rapturous praise 
of the roses. 

“T wanted to bring mother something, 
and I thought—I thought, maybe,” stam- 
mered the professor, like a shy school-boy, 
and then pushed the roses across the table 
with, “Now you take charge of them, 
Mary, and tell mother they’re for her.” 

“T’ll do nothing of the kind,” laughed 
Mary, not one whit afraid of her professor- 
brother. “You just give it to her your- 
self, and she'll be far better pleased—do 
you good, too, to know how it feels. Of 
course, she won’t let on how pleased she’ll 
be, for you know mother’s way; but all 
the same down in her heart she'll be as 
pleased as a child.” ; 

And just then the mother entered the 
kitchen, sniffing at the unusal fragrance. 

“Here's something I brought you, 
mother,” said William, determined to have 
it over with. 

For a minute the old lady said nothing, 
but looked at the roses. 

“ Tuts, boy, there’s no need to be bringin’ 
your mither presents. I wouldna’ be 
spendin’ your money buyin flo’ors and the 
like. You'll be goin’ to housekeepin’ some 
day, and you'll be needin’ it all.” 

“ But aren’t they beautiful, mother?” per- 
sisted Mary. 

“They’re that. They’re fair gran’, and 
it’s kind of you, William.” 

With that scant praise of his gift Wil- 
liam had to be satisfied, and he was. 

On Sunday morning the whole family 
went to church. Afterward William and 
John took a walk about the farm. On 
their return John had to attend to some- 
thing in the barn, so William strolled down 
the road a little way to visit the old bridge, 
on which many a time when a boy he had 
carved his name. It was when he was 
standing on the bridge looking down at the 
little gurgling brook playing about the 
numerous stones just as it had done in his 
boyhood days, that his meditations were 
interrupted by a woman’s voice: 

“And it’s William McIntosh! I saw 
you at the kirk this mornin’, and I’ve just 
been in havin’ a talk to your mither.” 


stick to the 
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Professor McIntosh recognized at once 
Mrs. McMichael, an old Scotch neighbor, 
a friend of his mother’s, and gave her a 
hearty greeting. 

“Well, well, it’s Mrs. McMichael! 
Why, you’re looking as young as ever. I’m 
sorry I was not at the house when you 
called, but John carried me off to see the 
farm. Mother would be real glad to see 

ou.” 

“Oh, she’s so carried away with the 
gran’ present you broucht her that she’s 
nae got eyes for onything else.” 

“Do you mean the flowers? Oh, 
mother’s not much on flowers.” 

“Tsn’t she naw! An’ she’s been ex- 
plainin’ about them to me for the last half- 
hoor. ‘It’s roses, Mrs. McMichael, that 
my son’s broucht me,’ says she, quite gran’ 
like, as though the king had gaen her his 
croon. And I, to try her, says, ‘Tuts, 
wuman, now if he’d broucht you a dress 
or somethin’ you could use, it would a bin 
mair like, but floo’rs!’ And, William, she 
drew hersel’ up and luiked at me in faer 
pity—at my ignorance, and says she: ‘ Mrs. 
McMichael, dresses are common and ma’ 
mean little or muckt as presents, but’ floo’rs 
—they’re what gran’ folk gie, and sweet- 
hearts, and the like.” 


“Nonsense, Mrs. McMichael, mother 
never said all that.” 
“Indeed she did, and more. She says, 


says she, ‘Mrs. McMichael, I’d soon’r he 
broucht me these floo’rs than a gold piece.’ 
And then, William, she whispered this: 
‘His father once slippit a bit o’ blue-bell 
into my hand comin’ out o’ the kirk-yard 
the verra day he asked me to marry him, 
and although nobody kens it,—I showed it 
to Andrew the day he died,—I have it to 
this day in my Bible, Mrs. McMichael, and 
next to that I prize William’s roses.’” 
After the old Scotch lady had left him 
William hastily brushed away some tears, 
and then quickly walked to the farmhouse. 
When he entered the sitting-room his 
mother was alone, sitting in the old rocker, 
in her lap the old family Bible, and on the 


table near her'the roses. 


“Been reading the old Book, mother?” 
he asked brightly, taking one of the worn, 
wrinkled hands in his. 

“Yes, William, it was your fother’s com- 
fort to the last, and it’s mine—there’s 
nothin’ to take its place. You're no’ gettin’ 
away from it, William, with all your 
learnin’?” and the deep set eyes seemed 
to look him through and through, but at the 
same time were full of entreaty and a 
yearning tenderness. 

“No, mother, I’ll never do that.” 

“You'll keep it your guide to the end?” 

“Yes, mother—to the end.” 
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Then, to his surprise, his mother stooped 
and kissed him with a freedom that she had 
not shown since his early childhood days. 
Then she passed him the Bible. “Now 
read to me, laddie, your father’s Psalm— 
the Twenty-third.” 

So he read it. Then the two sat silently 
side by side until Mary called them to tea. 
And after that they left them alone again, 
and his mother kept reminiscing of her 
early married days, of his own childhood, 
and most of all of little incidents about his 
father. 

People who’ visit at Professor McIntosh’s 
always notice that he keeps a beautiful rose 
or bouquet of roses on his study table. 
They are directly under a picture. It is 
easy to guess that it is the picture of his 
mother. But only the home family and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett understand why the 
flowers are there, and why in an address 
to his students not long ago, he said: 

“ Never let your lives become so crowded, 
never become so book-bound or so business- 
bound, that you forget people, especially the 
home people. Education is all right, cul- 
ture is all right, business is all right, but— 
affections come first. There are times in 
life when books count for naught,, when 
culture counts for naught, when business 
counts for naught, but love stays. 
‘Whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. But now abideth—love.’ 
And next to the divine love is a mother’s 
love. In these days the churches keep one 
day to the memory of mother, and wear a 
white flower in her honor. This is well, 
but, young men, above all let your mother, 
whether in this land or the one above, see 
you ‘wearing the white flower of a blame- 
less life.’”—Sunday-School Times. 
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THE ABYSMAL SEA. 








ae abysmal sea is an unsolved mys- 
tery. Occasional creatures, wounded 
or dead, floating to the surface from the 
depths, supply almost our only information 
of this world-wide, unexplored region. 
Where does the sea serpent dwell? Its ap- 
pearances are only semi-occasional. Some- 
where it must have a home. The question 
is, What region is its normal habitat? asks 
a writer in the Hartford Times. The an- 
swer is that its home under the ordinary 
circumstances is in the depths of the sea. 
One might deem it not unlikely that the 
special haunts of sea serpents are the great 
marine abysses in regard to which knowl- 
edge has been gained only within the last 
few years. 
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Naturalists to-day are obliged to confess 
that they know almost nothing about the 
fauna of these deeps. In truth, it may be 
said that three-fourths of the earth’s sur- 
face remains as yet unexplored because 
covered by miles of water. All of this 
aqueous territory is a region of mystery, 
inhabited by strange and fantastic crea- 
tures. The term fantastic, as applied to 
them, is not inappropriate, inasmuch as 
their forms in many cases are such as 
might properly present themselves in a 
nightmare. 

Once in a while a deep-sea animal finds 
its way by accident to the surface, and is 
found dying or dead; and it is from such 
occasional specimens that science has 
derived what small knowledge of the larger 
depth fauna it possesses. Smaller crea- 
tures in considerable numbers, including 
crustaceans and mollusks, have been 
brought to the surface by the dredges of 
exploring vesses. Apparently there are in 
the depths numbers of cuttlefish-like ani- 
mals, unlike any that are familiar to us, 
which furnish food to many of the abyssai 
fishes. Some of these cephalopods have an 
apparatus like a reflecting lantern, for 
throwing light downward to the bottom 
over which they pass. 

Sharks Sixty Feet Long.—On one occa- 
sion the U. S. S. Albatross passed through 
many miles of water over which cuttlefishes 
of a deep-sea species about the size of a 
water pail were scattered by the tens of 
thousands. All of them without exception 
were more or less mutilated, and it was 
evident that in the depths below they were 
being attacked by some enemy and de- 
stroyed wholesale. These cuttles are 
know to be the favorite prey of abyssal 
sharks, in whose stomachs have been found 
great numbers of their parrot-like beaks, 
undigested. Some of the deep-sea sharks 
come to the surface occasionally to feed, 
and one of them, of eel-like form, attains 
a length of sixty feet. 

Undoubtedly a creature of the great 
depths is the giant squid, which is by far 
the largest of the cuttlefishes. A full- 
grown specimen weighs 10,000 pounds. Its 
body is fifty feet long, and besides eight 
smaller tentacles, it has two great ones for 
purposes of attack, each of them 100 feet 
in length. Thus the total length of the 
creature is not less than 150 feet. Swim- 
ming backward in its customary manner by 
expelling water from its siphon, with its 
huge tail out of water, and the long ten- 


tacles undulating over the waves behind, . 


this formidable monster can easily be taken 
for a sea serpent. Though it appears at 
the surface very rarely, it may be a not 
uncommon species down below. 
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Even on the brightest day no ray of 
sunshine penetrates to a greater depth than 
600 feet in the ocean. This fact has been 
positively ascertained by exposures made 
with specially constructed marine cameras 
lowered into the sea. Consequently, it is 
manifest that the depths of the ocean must 
be absolutely dark. A fluid blackness, a 
darkness which may literally be felt, reigns 
everywhere, illuminated only by the lan- 
terns which the fishes and certain other 
abyssal creatures themselves carry. Some 
of the fishes have lamps which are turned 
on or off at will, being under control by 
the nervous system of the bearer. 

Deep-Sea Fish Luminous——In imagina- 
tion, therefore, one may figure to oneself 
endless torchlight processions of fishes and 
luminous cephalopods passing through the 
black depths of the sea. Even the. crus- 
taceans, or many of them at all events, are 
luminous, for example, certain shrimps 
which have hind legs modified for climbing 
up the sea pens and sea lilies, their young 
making their way out to the ends of the 
mother’s enormous long antennae and 
reaching for food. 

The ocean floor is an interminable desert 
of grayish ooze, largely composed of 
minute shells, in which, if one were to 
walk over it, the feet would sink deeply. 
There is no plant life whatever, even the 
sea lilies being merely animals resembling 
flowers in appearance. It is believed that 
most of the deep-sea animals—not the 
fishes, but lower forms—live by eating the 
ooze of mud in the bottom, digesting the 
organic matter it contains. The mud 
eaters, many of which are of gigantic size, 
are the common prey of sharks and other 
rapacious fishes. 

The total absence of light in the depths 
doubtless accounts for the fact that all the 
fishes without exception, so far as known, 
are black. They are mostly very fierce and 
highly carnivorous, with great jaws and 
lance-like teeth. Some of them are almost 
all head, with jaws six or seven times as 
long as the skull proper, and so arranged, 
like those of a snake, as to enable them to 
swallow other fishes several times as big as 
themselves. For example, the “black 
swallower,” as it has been appropriately 
named, is chiefly mouth and spends its 
time buried in the ooze, waiting for a 
victim to come along. 

Young Live Near Surface.—Curiously 
enough, the young of some species of 
abyssal animals live at or near the surface 
of the ocean, descending to the bottom of 
the ocean after they are grown. On the 
other hand, certain of the fishes and 
cephalopods seem to have a habit of com- 
ing to the surface occasionally—as in the 





case of the giant squid. Most of them, 
however, are unable to do this, because, 
when the tremendous pressure, amounting 
to two or three tons to the square inch, is 
removed, they perish. Many of the speci- 
mens obtained by exploring vessels have 
evidently suffered from accidents of this 
kind—falling upward, as it might be said 
—and have been found floating with eyes 
protruding and otherwise in a much dis- 
organized state. In occasional instances 
they have actually burst. 

Some of the fishes of the depths are blind, 
but others have enormous eyes. The ceph- 
alopod known as the giant squid possesses 
eyes much larger than those of any other 
known animal, measuring as much as a 
foot in diameter. But, unfortunately, the 
natural history of the marine abyss is 
likely to remain very imperfectly known, 
inasmuch as it seems impossible to con- 
struct appliances suitable for the capture of 
creatures miles beneath the surface of the 
water, many of which, besides being of 
great size, are too swift and wary to be 
taken by slow-moving nets. The best ap- 
paratus thus far devised for the purpose 
is a huge net set in an iron frame on 
runners, which is dragged along the bottom, 
but this catches only the slow and small- 
sized animals. 





TEACHERS VISIT SOUTH AMERICA. 





A company of American scholars and 
teachers are at present on their way to 
visit several South American republics 
under the auspices of the American Asso- 
ciation for International Conciliation. 
Their object is to learn directly something 
of the life of the countries, to become ac- 
quainted with the leading personalities, and 
to know some of the more important in- 
stitutions. They aim, too, to familiarize 
themselves with the methods of instruction 
in geography, history, languages and insti- 
tutions of those countries in their own 
schools with a view of having these sub- 
jects better known and more fully taught 
in the schools of the United States, and of 
having this instruction better correlated 
with similar instruction in the other re- 
publics. 

It is hoped and believed that those teach- 
ers who are making this trip will become 
centers of information in their respective 
communities concerning South American 
life, history, and conditions. It is expected 
that the exchange of visits such as this will 
tend also to develop a larger exchange of 
students, of teachers, of professors, and of 


men in different callings and professions. 


The party consists of thirteen persons, 
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Dr. H. E. Bard of the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation, Mr. P. 
B. Burnet of the Training High School, 
Kansas City, Prof. J. D. Fitz Gerald of the 
University of Illinois, Prof. R. R. Goodell 
of Simmons College, Prof. C. L. Jones of 
the University of Wisconsin, Prof. W. H. 
Kilpatrick of Columbia University, Prof. F. 
B. Luquiens of Yale, Prof. L. C. Marshall 
of the University of Chicago, Mr. W. T. 
Morrey of the Bushwick High School, 
Brooklyn, Prof. C. E. Persinger of the 
University of Nebraska, Dr. E. G. Snider 
of the College of the City of New York, 
Prof. A. H. Willett of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology and Mr. Laguardia, 
Secretary to the Director. 

The party left New York on Saturday, 
May 30th. They will visit Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos in Brazil, 
Montivideo in Uruguay, Buenos Ayres and 
Mendoza in Argentina. Thence they will 
travel by the trans-Andean railway to 
Santiago in Chile. They will spend a few 
days in Valparaiso after which they will re- 
turn by boat along the west coast of Sonth 
America, stopping at Coquimbo, Anto- 
fagasta and Arice in Chile and Callao in 
Peru. From Callao they will go inland to 


Lima, and after visiting other cities of Peru’ 


will sail for Panama. In Colombia they 
will travel for about a week, leaving Colon 


on August 14th. They expect to arrive at ” 


New York City on August 2oth. 
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“FIRST”: A TALK WITH BOYS. 








BY HENRY DRUMMOND. 





UT there is another arithmetic word. 
What is it? “Added.” There is not 

one boy here who does not know the dif- 
ference between addition and subtraction. 
Now, that is a very important difference 
in religion, because—and it is a very 
strange thing—very few people know the 
difference when they begin to talk about 
religion. They often tell boys that if they 
seek the kingdom of God, everything else 
is going to be subtracted from them. They 
tell them that they are going to become 
gloomy, miserable, and will lose everything 
that makes a boy’s life worth living, that 
they will have to stop baseball and story 
books, and become little old men, and spend 
all their time in going to meetings and in 
singing hymns. Now that is not true. 
Christ’ never said afhything like that. 
Christ says we are to “ seek first the king- 
dom of God” and everything else worth 
having is to be added unto us. If there 


is anything I would like you to take away 
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with you this afternoon, it is these two 
arithmetic words—“ first” and “added.” I 
do not mean by added that if you become 
religious you are all going to become rich. 
Here is a boy, who, in sweeping out the 
shop tomorrow morning, finds a sixpence 
lying among the orange boxes. Well, no- 
body has missed it. He puts it in his 
pocket, and it begins to burn a hole there. 
By breakfast he wishes that sixpence were 
in his master’s pocket. And by and by he 
goes to his master. He says (to himself, 
and not to his master) “I was at the Boys’ 
Brigade yesterday and I was to seek first 
that which was right.” Then he says to his 
master, “Please, sir, here is a sixpence 
that I found upon the floor.” The master 
puts it in the “till.” What has the boy got 
in his pocket? Nothing; but he has got the 
kingdom of God in his heart. He has laid 
up treasure in heaven, which is of infinitely 
more worth than sixpence. Now, that boy 
does not find a shilling on his way home. 
I have known that happen but that is not 
what is meant by “adding.” It does not 
mean that God is going to pay here in his 
own coin, for He pays in better coin. 








LIBRARY AND SCHOOL HOUSE. 





fie old idea of the public library was 

that it was the jail of the books. The 
librarian was the jailer, and his chief office 
was to keep the books well locked up from 
the public, so that they should remain fresh, 
clean and uninjured. They were railed off, 
jealously guarded, and grudgingly doled 
out when it was absolutely necessary, and 
called back after a short interval to be re- 
stored to their places behind the bars. But 
all this is now done away, and the public 
are given free access to the books. The 
best librarian is the one who knows best 
how to bring the books and the public into 
the closest and most vital relation to each 
other. The books and the libraries are 
made for man, not man for the libraries. 
This is a healthful and needed reform. It 
is founded on reason and common sense, 
and the old conception has passed away 
forever. 

We mention the matter as an illustration 
of a similar change that is coming slowly 
to the consciousness of the people, but 
surely coming, that the schoolhouse is for 
the education of the community, and the 
more freely and fully it is used, under 
proper supervision, for strictly educational 
purposes, the better does it fulfill its mis- 
sion. Many towns and cities have spent 
large sums of money in building splendid 
school houses, which are an ornament to 
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the town and a source of pride to the 
citizens. The main purpose for which they 
have been erected is, of course, to serve as 
meeting-places for the pupils and their 
teachers in the daily work of instruction. 
But often the indirect and more or less un- 
purposed influences of a given movement 
become of great tributary value. A school 
house that becomes in a large sense the 
center of the educational life of the com- 
munity is fulfilling in the truest way the 
concept underlying its construction. It is 
a step in the right direction when, as re- 
cently happened in one of our large cities, 
five public schools were thrown open for 
reading rooms, gymnasia and meeting- 
places for school clubs at night. In the 
specific instance referred to, the school 
board is the directing influence over the 
affairs of the clubs. 

It is believed that this new venture will 
prove highly educational, morally, physi- 
cally and intellectually. In many smaller 
towns school associations are being formed 
with the schoolhouse as a meeting place. 
One such association has planned and suc- 
cessfully carried out a season’s series of 
public concerts through their music com- 
mittee, a very interesting and highly edu- 
cational “loan exhibition” of paintings by 
the art committee, besides arranging a 
number of gatherings which have been 
addressed by able educators on topics of 
educational interest. We believe that the 
more such movements can be fostered and 
centered in the school houses the more in- 
telligent will the public become, and the 
better the public school fulfill its mission. 

Education. 
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“BACKED OUT.” 





“I pon’t know my spelling lesson for 
to-day,” said Essie to her mother, who was 
arranging her hair for school. 

“Why not, Essie?” 

“Well, you see, mother, I went to Belle’s 
party on Friday, and on Saturday, I had 
a kind of tired feeling all day, and it was 
all I could possibly do to learn arithmetic 
and language. And to-day, before break- 
fast, when I started to study spelling, I 
found it was the hardest thing I ever saw. 
I truly can’t learn it, mother, so won’t you 
write a piece of paper: ‘ Please excuse Essie 
Somers from spelling?’ Then Miss Lois 
won’t mark me on the words I miss. 
That’s the way the children have their 
mothers do when they’ve been sick or any- 
thing, and it seems to me this is about the 
same thing, because it is so hard I cannot 
learn it!” 

Mrs. Somers tied a ribbon in a pretty 
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bow on Essie’s shining curls, and did not 
speak for a minute. Then she laid a hand 
on Essie’s blue gingham shoulder. 

“Once when I was a little girl,” she said, 
“T had a hard geography lesson to learn. I 
remembered I had played all the afternoon 
when I should have studied and so I came 
to school without having prepared the 
lesson. It was about Europe. I looked at 
it and decided that it was so hard I could 
never learn it. So I went up and asked my 
teacher if she would excuse me from learn- 
ing the lesson, it was too hard. She said 
she would excuse me. When the time for 
the lesson came, I went up with the class, 
as usual, and listened to the others recite. 
After it was over Miss Belle took out her 
little grade book and marked the children 
on the lesson, When the others had gone 
to their seats I went up to speak to her 
about something, and I could not help see- 
ing what she had written by my name in 
the grade book. Just two words, Essie— 
‘Backed out!’ Oh, how dreadfully I 
felt! I knew then that I had been 
cowardly and lazy, for I should have tried 
to learn the lesson, no matter how hard it 
was. I went to work then and learned the 
lesson by heart, and after a while Miss 
Belle, seeing how sorry I was rubbed those 
words out of her book. But I shall never 
forget how they looked—‘ Backed Out!’” 

Essie was twisting her fingers, and her 
head was all drooped over. Suddenly she 
looked up and said, bravely: “I b’lieve 
there’s time to learn that lesson before 
school, after all!”—Edith T. Earnshaw. 
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MORAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





HAT the child needs in tthe school, as 

in the home, is not so much ethical 
instruction as a moral atmosphere, contact 
with moral sentiment in action. Character 
is not derived from lessons learned, but 
from inspirations felt. Moral power grows 
through personal experiences with motal 
forces and from association with persons 
who possess moral vitality. Moral senti- 
ment is always imparted, it is never taught. 
In thé spiritual world as in the organic 
world, life is created only by life. You 
cannot mechanize benevolence, and as little 
can you impart a passion for holiness by 
didactics. ° What children need more than 
catechism or moral code is ethical environ- 
ment, such environment as every well-con- 
ducted school affords. And always moral- 
ity is imparted by personal influence rather 
than by lessons committed. This was the 
gospel of Rousseau, that apostle of modern 
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education, of whom John Morley writes, 
“The most valuable of his notions was his 
urgent contempt for that fatuous substitu- 
tion of spoken injunctions and prohibitions 
for the deeper language of example and the 
more living instruction of visible circum- 
stance. For belief in the efficiency of 
preaching is the bane of educational sys- 
tems.” The fact is, that our public schools 
without text-book on ethics or formal moral 
instruction, are efficient training schools of 
character in more ways than one. 

1. Moral lessons are impressed upon the 
pupil by all the educational material which 
he there uses. Moral sentiment is held in 
solution by the reading books, which are 
full of the choicest specimens of the world’s 
literature. In every mathematical opera- 
tion the necessity of exactness, fidelity, and 
veracity is enforced. In historical studies 
moral laws are illustrated upon a large 
scale, and moral qualities are made im- 
pressive by the lives of great men. All 
these facts are residences of moral influ- 
ences which play continually upon the 
pupil’s nature like a tonic breeze. And this 
training is all the more efficient because it 
comes informally and operates independent 
of any preachment. To remind children 
continually that they are in this way be- 
coming moral would destroy that good in- 
fluence, and arrest their growth in char- 
acter. So that, to turn away from this 
vital training to a set exercise, observed for 
the sake of being good, would be a great 
misfortune. It would make our schools far 
less moral. 

2. The discipline of the school in itself 
affords a very precious training in morals. 
We, doubtless, seldom realize how much 
is gained for higher civilization by the at- 
tendance of a child for even six years upon 
our public schools. There he is put during 
his formative period of life into an atmos- 
phere and under a discipline which affords 
him training in nearly all the rudiments of 
good citizenship. Let us enumerate a few 
of them: punctuality and habits of order, 
the lesson of obedience and reverence for 
the rights and feelings of others as human 
beings, the sanctity of property and the 
necessity of truthfulness, a manly bearing 
and respectful speech, the consciousness of 
independence, tempered with recognition of 
communal interests and obligations, the 
steadiness of purpose cultivated by task 
work and tthe importance of fidelity illus- 
trated by every recitation, the sentiment of 
equality and the feeling of justice enforced 
by the constant pressure of experience— 
these and other moral qualities of highest 
moment are forever being imparted by the 
vitalizing conditions of the school. 
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3. The personality of the teacher is the 
chief source of moral influence. The pres- 
ence of the teacher, if a proper person for 
the position, is worth more than a thousand 
text-books, though they may all be as good 
as the Sermon on the Mount. In the casual 
judgments which the teacher passes upon 
persons and events, in the patience and self 
control which he exercises upon himself 
and which spreads from him by a subtle 
contagion until it infects with moral health 
every pupil; in the looks of approval and 
disapproval with which he meets the be- 
havior of children; in the decisions which 
he passes upon the conduct of those under 
his control; in the tones with which he 
speaks to the dullest girl or the most timid 
boy; in the forgiveness which he enjoins 
and practices; in the veracity which he dis- 
plays and the sincerity which he inspires; 
in the kindness which he bestows and the 
self-sacrifice which he recommends—in all 
these acts and attitudes the true teacher 
makes his school a school of applied morals, 
where character really grows. 

Shall, then, our public schools teach a 
formal moral code? No, rather let them 
possess a moral atmosphere, derived from 
the personality of the teacher. For there 
is only one way tto increase the moral power 
of the school, and that is, not by creating 
didactic machinery, but by investing in 
noble teachers. Place a Horace Mann in a 
school room, and that school will possess 
more moral power than resides in all the 
ethical handbooks in the whole workd. We 
must then put our faith and our money into 
teachers of the very highest character; and 
we may be sure that where they are there 
will be moral culture ripening noble man- 
hood and womanhood; for more powerful 
than everthing else is moral life itself.— 





From Crookers Problems in American 
Society. a 
ROOF SCHOOLS AND “WALD- 


SCHULEN.” 





1904, the city of Charlottenburg, near 

Berlin, solved the problem how to treat 
the children who are “ feeble in body, but 
not feeble in mind”—the weak, under- 
nourished children who come from poor 
homes, who are recovering from severe ill- 
nesses, or who are suffering from disease 
of the heart or the lungs. 

Instead of letting such children forego 
their schooling, Charlottenburg took them 
to the pine slopes of the Grunewald near 
the city, and there built them a school suited 
to their needs. For classrooms it provided 
shelters open at the sides. Thither it 
carried the children, who came early and 
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went home late, after spending the long day 
under the pine trees in studying and recit- 
ing, in eating and sleeping. 

The Waldschule, or Forest School, suc- 
ceeded. So well, indeed, did the children 
study, so much did they improve in health, 
that other cities in other countries estab- 
lished similar schools. 

Our overgrown American cities have no 
romantic forests at their gates that can 
serve as schoolhouses, but American in- 
genuity has found a substitute in the roof 
top. In Chicago, for example, the board of 
education has established open-window 
rooms for anemic children, and for those 
who are nervous, listless, tired, trouble- 
some, or irregular; and. for the children 
whose condition is more serious,—those 
with incipient tuberculosis or tubercular 
glands,—it maintains open-air roof schools. 

At first the proposal for an all-the-year- 
round out-of-doors roof school was con- 
sidered radical and “faddy”; and many 
were incredulous that such schools could 
survive a Chicago winter. But there they 
are—eighteen schools with five hundred 
children. Not only in Chicago, but in 
scores of other cities open air schools are 
growing in numbers and awakening an 
ever-increasing enthusiasm. Like the 
forest schools of the Old World, the roof 
schools of the New have proved that sun- 
light and fresh air, rest and good food are 
powerful aids both to body and to brain. 
For whether taught in a forest or on a 
roof, the pupils have shown a mental im- 
provement as remarkable as their physical 
growth. Children who were several grades 
behind their mates have done the work of 
two terms in one. 

Open-air schools are practicable in every 
town and city, large or small, north or 
south, east or west. They are, of course, 
more expensive than ordinary schools, but 
they are less expensive than ordinary 
schools plus hospitals, tuberculosis sani- 
tariums and funerals. 

The needed equipment is simple. For 

the school itself, a shelter tent or shed, 
and reclining chairs; for the children to 
wear in cold weather, blankets, Eskimo 
suits with felt boots, and mittens. The 
children should also have tooth brushes, 
and, if possible, shower baths; for if the 
good effects of the school are to be lasting, 
the children must learn to keep their bodies 
in a condition to resist disease. 
. There are few American communities in 
which there is not a woman’s club, a chari- 
table association, a hospital board or a 
tuberculosis committee that would help to 
study the children’s needs ——Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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DRINK MUST GO FROM NAVY. 





SECRETARY DANIELS’ REMARKABLE PROHIBI- 
TION ORDER FOR THE NAVY. 





en the temperance victories that 

are following fast upon each other, 
one of the most notable and far-reaching is 
the action of Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
in issuing his prohibition order banishing 
intoxicants from the United States Navy. 
The order reads: “ The use or introduction 
for drinking purposes of alcoholic liquors 
on board any: naval vessel, or within any 
navy yard or station, is strictly prohibited, 
and commanding officers will be held di- 
rectly responsible for the enforcement of 
this order.” 

A strong factor in bringing about this 
action was the recommendation of Rear 
Admiral William C. Braisted, Surgeon- 
General of the Navy, that the “ wine mess ” 
for officers be abolished. The Surgeon- 
General wrote: 

“The prohibition of alcohol to the men 
has rendered alcoholism among them at 
most a negligible quantity. Surely the 
officers should be in all respects models for 
the enlisted men in duty, habits and de- 
portment, and the example of officers drink- 
ing aboard ship, as fostered by the wine 
mess, and the numerous court-martials of 
officers for drunkenness, and the effects of 
alcohol, are destructive of discipline and 
morals, bad for the enlisted men, and detri- 
mental to the reputation and good name of 
the service. The navy is comparable in 
many respects to a great business organi- 
zation, but no efficient corporation in civil 
life would tolerate such a condition of 
affairs.” 

Secretary Daniels’ statement of his rea- 


‘sons for the drastic prohibition order adds 


to the significance of the action: 

“T am in hearty agreement with the 
views expressed by the Surgeon-General in 
his paper accompanying the recommenda- 
tion. There should not be on shipboard, 
with reference to intoxication, one rule for 
officers and another different rule for the 
enlisted personnel. The saddest hour in my 
official life is when an officer or enlisted 
man must be punished for intoxication. 
During the last week it has been my pain- 
ful duty to approve a court-martial for dis- 
missal from the service of an officer for 
intoxication. He told me that he had 
never tasted intoxicating drink until he did 
so in the wine mess on his cruiser. Others 
who have been disciplined for drunkenness 
have made similar statements to me. 

“ Officers now command at the early age 
of twenty-two years. Has the Govern- 
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ment a right to permit this temptation 
which often destroys the highest use of 
young officers? I think not. If there is 
one profession more than any other that 
calls for a clear head and a steady hand, it 
is the naval profession. Experience has 
shown the wisdom of having no intoxicants 
on our ships for the young men who enlist. 
Its consequence has demonstrated that a 
uniform rule should prevail in the navy for 
all who enlist in the service, from the 
highest rank to the youngest enlisted man 
or officer who comes into the service, and 
that the abolition of the wine mess will be 
justified.” 

The Norwegian Parliament has followed 
the lead of Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
and adopted a resolution prohibiting the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors by 
officers of the Norwegian army and navy 
during their terms of service. The enlisted 
men were already enforced abstainers and 
the officers’ messes on the warships and in 
the garrisons are now to be made “ dry.” 
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WORLD A TRAINING SCHOOL. 





REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
O I believe that this is a training school 
—this world. We are here getting 
ready for life; and it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world, when the time comes, 
when the door is opened and we step out 
into the other room in the great Father’s 
house, as to whether we are ready for it or 
not. 

And the way to get ready—not the old 
way, not placating God’s wrath—the way to 
get ready is not something magical, some- 
thing disconnected from the kind of life we 
are leading here; it is just living this life 
as we ought, in the noblest and highest and 
finest things that are in us. 

In that way we are helping on the de- 
velopment through which this human race 
is passing, from brute to angel, and getting 
ready for angelic fellowship and an angelic 
career—the simplest thing in the world, 
and at the same time one of the most 
important. 

The church is the only institution on the 
face of the earth that is specially and en- 
tirely devoted to this one thing. The 
churches are not perfect; they are made out 
of the kind of people who live in the places 
where they are organized; they have to be 
But the ideal, the aim, the purpose, the end 
of the church is the finest and highest of 
which we can conceive. For there is noth- 
ing better, can be nothing better, than to 
help people think and feel and love and 





worship and live; and that is what the 
church is for. 

_ One other thing let me hint just in pass- 
ing. A side issue, if you choose, and yet 
one so intensely important that I feel it to 
be a part of my theme. First or last, all of 
us have to meet great sorrows. Young 
people, some of them, have not yet tasted 
these sorrows; and the words I speak have 
no special meaning to them. But those 
who are older know that it is universal; 
that there is no escape. We lose father, 
mother, brother, sister, friend, husband, 
wife or child. We lose those dearer to us 
than life. 

This is an experience from which no 
one escapes. It is a strange voyage we 
have started out on. No matter what the 
nature of the ship—a great merchant ship, 
a man-of-war, a pleasure boat, a little 
pinnace ,a canoe, no matter what—every 
craft afloat on this sea of life is doomed 
to go down before it reaches any visible 
harbor. Is not that a strange arrange- 
ment? 

What does it mean? Does it mean pessi- 
mism, the loss of all heart and faith, that 
there is no meaning or purpose in life, 
that either God is a devil or does not exist 
or does not care? Does it mean these 
things? I do not believe it. I believe that 
every ship that sinks, sinks to another sea 
and sails on to some port as yet invisible 
to us, but finer than anything of which we 
can dream. I believe the apostle’s words, 
that “it has not yet entered into the heart 
of man to conceive the things that God hath 
prepared for them that love him.” 

When these experiences come—and, as I 
have said, they come to all of us—what 
shall we do? Shall we lose heart, “curse 
God and die,” mourn our hearts out, wrap 
ourselves up selfishly in our personal griefs 
and leave the world to its sorrows? What 
shall we do? I believe that the hopes and 
thoughts and aspirations and inspirations 
which the church stands for have the only 
sane and divine answer. 

The church stands as a witness to the 
fatherhood of God, his eternal love and 
care; and, if I may believe that—and I do 
believe it—then let my ship sink. Let the 
ships of my friends go down. That is not 
the end. The end is just over there, beyond 
the shadow, in a light that shines from a 
sun that shall nevermore go down. The 
human heart, then, in its great exigencies 
of sorrow and despair, needs, if it may 
rationally have it, this hope and help for 
which the church stands and of which it is 
an eternal witness. 

As we look over this world we find all 
sorts of things out of joint—in the busi- 
ness world, the social world, the political 
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world; injustice, selfishness, cruelty, wrong, 
suffering, such as does not need to exist, 
because it is the suffering which men inflict 
on each other. 

And let me suggest to you right here, in 
passing, that if we could eliminate from 
the problem of human suffering all that for 
which we ourselves are responsible, what 
would be left would be so slight and so 
apparently necessary and of the nature of 
things that it would constitute no problem 
which would trouble us as to our faith in 
the good government of the world. 


~~ 


EDUCATION IN THE ARMY. 





Ho’ Uncle Sam keeps the officers and 

men in his army up to the top notch 
of efficiency is told in a special report on 
“Educational Systems in the American 
Army” in the Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education just issued. The 
statement was prepared by Capt. Douglas 
MacArthur and approved by General 
Leonard Wood. 

No country in the world has as complete 
a system of professional scholastic training 
for its officers as the United States, declares 
Capt. MacArthur. This is due to the in- 
herent difference between the military 
establishments of foreign nations and that 
of our own. Their armies are at all times 
kept upon a war footing, as a result of 
which they have ample opportunity for the 
perfect training of the personnel in the 
practical duties of the military profession. 

In such an army, the main object is to 
train every man for the efficient perform- 
ance of his duties in the grade which he 
holds when war comes. A lieutenant does 
not dream of becoming a captain merely as 
the result of war except as a vacancy is 
made for him in. the casualties of battle. 
Only in the same way does a captain expect 
to become a colonel; nor wotild the idea be 
tolerated that great numbers of trained line 
officers are to be suddenly transferred to 
various staff positions. 

Their organizations are founded upon the 
theory that there is nothing mysterious in 
the art of war; that technical and scientific 
training is needed by only a small portion 
of military officers; that certain things 
which a Napoleon must know, every officer 
must know, and can as readily acquire as 
he; while those things which differentiate 
a Napoleon from other generals can not 
be acquired in any school, not even in that 
of war. 

Such a system would be thoroughly un- 
sound if transplanted to the American 
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Army, the organization of which is quite 
different from continental armies. In fact, 
the most striking feature in our service is 
the ‘absence of what constitutes the very 
essence of the foreign establishments; that 
is, a great standing army serving in corps, 
divisions, and brigades, in which the aver- 
age officer of any grade learns the details 
of his profession by practical work and 
with the minimum of theory. 

Our system of military education must 
therefore differ from that of the other 
great nations of the world. It must be 
such as to educate our officers so that they 
will be able at a moment’s notice, when the 
war expansion comes, to perform the duties 
of far-advanced grades and to render 
service in branches of the Army, both line 
and staff, in which they are not commis- 
sioned in time of peace. For this reason 
we have established a progressive system 
of schools designed to teach officers and 
men, limited only by their individual capaci- 
ties for its assimilation, the duty of the 
man-in-arms in all grades from lowest to 
highest. 

The military educational system of the 
United States comprises: The Military 
Academy at West Point for the education 
of cadets; post schools for the instruction 
of enlisted men; garrison schools for the 
instruction of officers in subjects pertaining 
to the performance of their ordinary 
duties; the Army Service Schools at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, including the Army 
School of the Line, the Army Staff College, 
the Army Signal School, the Army Field 
Engineer School, the Army Field Service 
and Correspondence School for medical 
officers, the Special Service Schools, con- 
sisting of the Engineer School, Washington 
Barracks, D. C., the Coast Artillery School, 
Fort Monroe, Va., the Mounted Service 
School, Fort Riley, Kansas, the Army 
Medical School, Washington, D. C., the 
School of Fire for Field Artillery, Fort 
Sill, Okla., the School of Musketry, Fort 
Sill, Okla. the Signal Corps Aviation 
School, San Diego, Cal., the Schools for 
Bakers and Cook’, Washington Barracks, 
D. C., and Presidio and San Francisco, 
Cal., the Training School for Saddl-:rs and 
for Battery Mechanics of Field Artillery, 
Rock Island Arsenal, IIl.,. the School of In- 
struction for enlisted men of the regular 
army selected for detail for duty with the 
organized militia, the Engineer Trade 
Schools; the Army War College, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the schools of instruction for 
college students, and the military depart- 
ments of civil institutions at which officers 
of the army are detailed under the pro- 
visions of law. 
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REAL PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. 





NE man inclines toward the law, 
another becomes a physician, another 
enters commercial life, another feels called 
to the priesthood. But transcending these 
individual vocations to the different walks 
of life, there is a higher call to the service 
of God. When we reflect upon the real 
purpose of education and to consider the 
methods employed in the past and the 
methods at present employed to attain that 
purpose, we find many inconsistencies, 
many fruitless and false methods which 
have been blindly followed through force 
of habit. We do not go to school to secure 
information—we could get that from en- 
cyclopedias at home or in the library—we 
go not merely to learn truths but to learn 
the manner of attaining them, not merely 
to study but to learn how to study, not 
merely to gain knowledge but to learn the 
proper use of that knowledge. Even the 
pagan philosopher Seneca tells us, “not for 
school, but for life do we learn.” 

Life is but a preparation for an ultimate 
end. It is precisely on this point that 
Christian education differs from secular 
education: the latter looks to this present 
life for the fulfillment of its purpose, the 
former to a nobler and higher life, the life 
to come. The one is materialistic in aim, 
the other spiritual. And in accordance with 
the ultimate purpose, the one restricts the 
education of man to a passing phase, the 
other leads him on to immortal life. 
Hence we have in most of our colleges 
certain courses of study intended to educate 
man to the fulness of his destiny. The 
study of the Latin and Greek classics was 
the bulwark of the defence of the early 
Christians against the pagans of the day 
and has been the very corner-stone of the 
humanities ever since the time of Petrarch. 
It is not only disciplinary to our intellectual 
powers but it is also cultural. It puts us in 
touch with the best that pagan civilization 
has produced in every field of human en- 
deavor, and especially in that field which 
brings us as close to.a knowledge of God 
as man of himself can attain, namely phi- 
losophy. 

We should not be surprised, then, to find 
the pagan classics in the classrooms of our 
colleges, for it is from them that the pupil 
can “acquire clearly and precisely the gen- 
eral and fundamental ideas to be found in 
all composition, in all discourse, contract 
the mental habits of the intellectual worker, 
acquire logic, the principle of analysis and 
synthesis, the eager desire for truth and 
the method of discovering it, the discrim- 
minating nicety of language.” 
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Yet we are surprised to find that prac- 
tically no college includes in its curriculum 
a Latin or Greek author who is also a 
Christian, as if we did not know full well 
that antiquity, the study of which is the 
foundation of the humanities, has not re- 
mained pagan to the end and that the most 
important phase of its history is marked 
precisely by the advent of Christianity, 
which has made the ancient society rise 
“out of the abyss of darkness unto the 
light of wisdom and of truth.” For if 
ancient history presents a fact worthy of 
attention, it is that—Herbert F. Wright. 





' THE DULL BOY. 





A. E. WINSHIP. 





bie teacher has much responsibility for 
the defective classes in the school. 
Once started right, the average child needs 
little special attention. With lessons care- 
fully assigned, books and material provided, 
recitations well conducted, a child of ordi- 
nary intelligence will have little difficulty 
in making his way successfully. But with 
the defective classes the case is different. 
There are children physically, mentally and 
morally defective, who will inevitably have 
a hard time in school and out, in childhood, 
boyhood, youth, young manhood, and ma- 
ture life. The school must help these. 

The teacher’s first business is to learn 
which pupils are defective, and in what re- 
spect. Physically, each must be studied, to 
learn of nervous weakness, digestive de- 
rangement, cranial abnormalities; intel- 
lectually, to learn of power of perception, 
of attention,—to that which is seen, seen 
and heard, heard, read—of imitation, 
memory, recollection, quickness to answer, 
keenness in catching a question, and 
credulity; morally, to learn of docility, 
irritability, passionate tendency, obedient 
instincts, industry, and truthfulness. The 
best work done for the bright boys is in- 
directly through that which is done for the 
defective classes. The quick child sees just 
enough to slide over minute and important 
details which you and he assume are under- 
stood. 

From careful observation made in all 
grades of the public schools, in pauper, in- 
dustrial, and deaf and dumb schools a few 
interesting facts appear. The proportion 
of dull pupils is far below what the average 
teacher would have you suspect when ex- 
plaining why her classes do not show better 
results. The largest per cent. of dullness 
is in the fifth school year, in which one in 
nineteen is “a dull boy.” The average is 
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about one in thirty-five. Twice as many 
nervously weak boys as girls were found. 

Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller have 
taught the necessity of awakening the phys- 
ically, mentally, and morally defective 
classes by coming close to them through 
sympathy and right relations. General 
Grant fought his first battle at Shiloh. It 
was an experiment for him. The enemy 
had chosen a position in which, because of 
rain, freezing and thawing, his cavalry was 
of not avail at the front, so he ordered it to 
the rear to stop the stragglers, of whom 
there were vast numbers. These were at 
once re-formed into platoons and com- 
pahies regardless of previous affiliations, re- 
officered,—for there was a generous supply 
of straggling officers,—and sent back into 
the fight as freshly arrived troops. Thus, 
all day, the army was recruited with fresh 
troops from the  stragglers,—defective 
classes. From this fact came one of the 
most memorable victories of the war. 

There is a call for the teacher’s activity 
in the rear, rallying, re-organizing, bring- 
ing to the front the defective classes. The 
influence upon the school as a whole, upon 
the average pupil in particular, is magical. 
In this way the rear line, instead of drag- 
ging the whole school back, is pushing it 
forward. 

Two things are needed: the closest sym- 
pathy, and the clearest view of relations. 
The most expert teacher of deaf and dumb 
children. we have ever known, one who 
makes them read the lips as quick as 
thought, and speak fluently and naturally, 
takes the little ones close to herself and 
places either hand gently upon her side, and 
then speaks with a clearness and resonance 
that makes her form vibrant with the word, 
and the little one comes into vital sympathy 
with her through the varied vibrations. 
The possibilities of intellectual and moral 
touch are even greater. 

But the question of clear views of rela- 
tions must never be overlooked. In the 
Franconia Notch, standing in front of the 
rocky mountain wall upon which, far apart, 
stand out the jagged rocks that, in right 
relations, make the “Old Man of the 
Mountains,” the face is not there, but we 
know that the rock, in right relations, 
makes the forehead, eyebrows, nose, lips, 
and chin. We try to point them out and 
make our friend understand which is 
which, but. though he may say he sees 
them all, we know he does not. Then we 
take him with us along the beautiful, wind- 
ing roadway by the borders of the Profile 
Lake, until we reach the point from which 
all those distant rocks weave their facial 
relations and he bursts into a shout of rap- 
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ture, exclaiming “ See, see, that great stone 
face!” He needs no instruction, no in- 
spiration from us after we have brought 
him to the right relations. “The Dull 
Boy” needs to be specially conducted to 
the right points from which to view the 
facts and truths of books and things. 
Journal of Education. 
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PERSONAL LETTER TO KEEP BOYS IN SCHOOL. 





tee effort is made by Superintendent 
: McKillop, of Lovelock, Nevada, to 
attract boys and girls back to school 
by personal letters in which he sums up 
briefly but definitely a few of the argu- 
ments in favor of education most likely to 
appeal to boys and girls of the restless age 
in city or country. The letter to boys is 
given herewith, not because it is necessarily 
a model, but because it typifies the newer 
conception of the school’s duty to the com- 
munity and at the same time illustrates a 
practical method of making the school 
known to those who most need it—the boys 
and girls of 14 to 16 years of age. The 
letter to boys follows: 

My Dear ———————: Are you going 
to be one of the Headless Army? It’s in 
the majority and spends its time taking 
directions and a daily pittance from the 
Leading and Ruling minority whose heads, 
fixed on their own shoulders, do the think- 
ing and planning that carry the world 
along. The majority draw pay for the 
work they can get out of their muscles and 
can hope for no great change in the future; 
the minority use their physical capacity as 
a supplement to their mental capacity and 
expect all things of their futures. The 
dividing line is training, another name for 
Education. In youth, now, you decide how 
you will be classified later on. This letter 
is written to remind you that it is up to 
you now to decide for which group this 
year will help fit you and to point to the 
open doors of the High School. 

You want to earn something at once. 
Let’s measure, if possible, the dollars and 
cents’ value of going to school. In the 
United States as a whole, taking conditions 
by and large, the uneducated man can not 
hope for more than $1.50 a day for 300 
working days, or $450 a year. We'll give 
him the generous allowance of 40 working 
years. Total income, $18,000. Now con- 
sider the trained (educated) man. What 
is his average salary? Beginning with the 
President of the United States and taking 
into account the presidents of companies, 
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banks, universities, and institutions of all 
sorts, their lesser officials, lawyers, doctors, 
the majority of merchants, engineers, min- 
isters, real estate and insurance men, edu- 
cated farmers, master artisans, and teach- 
ers we shall find that $1,000 a year is a low 
estimate for the average income of the edu- 
cated man. It is undeniably true that the 
educated man wears out more slowly and 
lives longer as well as more comfortably 
than the uneducated, but for the sake of the 
argument, we'll allow him, too, a 40-year 
period of activity. Total income, $40,000; 
difference in his favor, $22,000. The aver- 
age difference in education is less than 
2,200 days. But calling it 2,200, the aver- 
age return during a lifetime for each day in 
school is $10—ten dollars a day. Can you 
beat it? If so, I would like to be shown 
how. For Nevada, the figures are differ- 
ent, of course, but the relation between the 
two groups is about the same. 

You can doubtless think of exceptions in 
our own community, but how do they com- 
pare in numbers with those who day after 
day warm free seats on the sidewalks and 
benches of Main Street? The man who 
breaks from the ranks of the Headless 
Army without an education is the shining 
exception. For every one such there are 
several below the average. We can’t count 
on being among the fortunate exceptions. 
The chances are about three to one against 
any such supposition. 

One more consideration that may be 
news to you. Lacking figures for Nevada, 
we'll take those of the neighboring State 
of California. The State’s increase of 
population for the decade ending in 1910 
was 60.1 per cent. For the same period 
high school enrollment increased from 12,- 
179 to 39,113, or 221 per cent. High school 
attendance is beating population 221 to 
60; in other words, it is increasing 3.7 
times as fast. That means at least two 
things. First, the high school has what you 
as a boy need; second, competition, already 
fierce, is being intensified. There are four 
educated boys now after every job sought 
by one educated boy ten years ago. You 
can see at once where that puts the boy 
without at least a high-school training. 

To the question, “ What shall I do this 
winter?” the answer is now very plain, is 
it not? 

Supposing you do give up a job paying 
something each week. It is surrendering 
little now for much in the future, giving up 
two or three dollars a day now for a return 
of ten dollars a day postponed a while. It 
is not hard to decide which is the better end 
of that bargain. 

Where should you go to school? 

If you leave Lovelock, you cause a double 





economic loss; first, to the community, be- 
cause its money is expended for fewer in- 
dividuals; second, to yourself, because of 
the greater cost of your maintenance. 
Furthermore, you go into new surroundings 
which may not be agreeable and which cer- 
tainly require readjustment on your part, 
and you have to form new associations 
and friendships. You break off home ties 
that might be productive of congenial and 
profitable employment at home after the 
completion of your high-school course. 

By attending in Lovelock, you avoid ' 
these disadvantages and enjoy advantages 
which you know as well as I. Our course 
is adapted to meet as many needs as pos- 
sible. With numbers we can greatly extend 
our courses of studies so as finally to meet 
the educational need of every boy and girl 
in the community. As you help yourself 
by attending, you will help many others in 
vie securing of what they too need for 
success. 

Please write to me about these things, or, 
better still, talk with me about them. I 
shall be glad to see you either at the school- 
house or at my home. 


ie 
<> 


BACK TO THE CLASSICS. 





: may be that Dr. Edwin Watts Chubb 

is not the very biggest fish in the Ohio 
educational puddle, but I know that he isn’t 
the littlest one. He is of sufficient size to 
be dean of Ohio University, and he has 
been swimming around through foreign and 
American schools long enough to have ac- 
quired definite knowledge on a good many 
subjects. 

“T find,” he told me at luncheon yester- 
day, “that the pendulum is swinging dis- 
tinctly back toward old-fashioned, well- 
rounded education. A boy who graduates 
from a technical course and knows only 
that doesn’t know quite enough these days 
to meet requirements.” 

Then Doctor Chubb gave me some ex- 
amples. A graduate of Penn State who 
stood at the top of his class got a job with 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company at Steel- 
ton. He was told by the officials to go 
back to college for another year. 

“What shall I study?” inquired the 
young man. 

“Spend a year on the classics and come 
back and your job will be open,” was the 
answer. 

A nephew of Doctor Chubb who had 
spent five years at a big university and then 
went abroad was employed by America’s * 
greatest Gothic architect—the one who 
built the Cleveland Tower at Princeton. 
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His boss told him to go back to Europe for 
another year’s study. What? Medieval 
history ! 

These two college students knew the 
technical end of their chosen work as well 
as a college could drill it into them, but 
they lacked the rounded education which 
men of affairs to-day need. 

I heard Provost Smith, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, not long ago make the 
stoutest kind of a plea for the retention of 
Latin and Greek in all college courses. 

A few years ago the trend was all toward 
the specialized student—the lopsided edu- 
cation. A boy might stand first in chem- 
istry and not know who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Now, Dr. Chubb, as well as others, tell 
me the trend is back again to a more gen- 
eral education. The specializing, they say, 
should come after and not during the years 
in college—Cor. Public Ledger. 


2 
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A TALK TO SCHOOL BOYS. 





BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





AST year the boys of the Hill School 
: at Pottstown were highly honored by 
a visit from former President Roosevelt. 
Mr. Roosevelt came to Pottstown for the 
express purpose of addressing the Hill 
School ‘boys. He made a capital speech, 
which did not gain wide publicity as it was 
a semi-private function. The Hill School 
paper, however, printed the speech and it 
has been reprinted in The Outlook. He 
spoke partly as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, and you Members of the 
school, and Parents: It is about sixteen 
years ago that I came to the Hill School to 
speak, and I have always remembered my 
visit. I take a peculiar interest in speak- 
ing to you, as introduced by the president 
of the Civic Club, because I feel that every 
school such as this fails in its duty unless 
it turns out men who in after life will play 
a useful part in the world. The first thing 
I want to say to you here, to the boys of 
the school, is that the only efficient way in 
which, in after life, you can show your 
gratitude to the school is by the kind of 
reputation you win in the great world. 
You cannot, save in wholly exceptional 
cases, individually do much of direct re- 
turn to the school itself for what the 
school has done for you. Your return must 
be in the way of adding to the school’s 


* good name, adding to the sum of reputation 


which will come, and can come only, from 
the part played by the graduates of the 
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school in the life of the nation after they 
have graduated. 

The first point that I want to make with 
you is the dual character of the obligation 
that rests on you when. you leave here; that 
is, that first you have got to be efficient, 
and next, and equally, you have got to be 
decent and straight. 

The one thing that I wish to see avoided 
in this connection is a segregation of our 
people into two camps: the camp of those 
who know how and can do things but who 
do them crookedly, and the camp of those 
who have excellent purposes and no power 
to achieve them. I am not in the least 
interested in virtue that is only virtue in the 
abstract. I want to hold up to you nothing 
in the way ef an ideal that you cannot live 
up to if you have got in you the right stuff 
for citizenship. That is why I want to 
dwell upon the need of your combining the 
qualities of idealism and efficiency. 

First, efficiency. Remember that you 
cannot do good to ‘anybody else until you 
can pull your own weight, and no amount 
of lofty ambition will atone in the least 
if you have not the practical efficiency that 
will make you count among your fellows. 
I don’t care in what line of work you make 
the effort, you cannot be a benefit from the 
standpoint of those with high aspirations 
until in addition to the high aspirations you 
develop the trait that will enable you to 
put them into effect. 

You Need the Push—lf I were speaking 
only to the Civic Club, for instance, I 
should say to you that you would be per- 
fectly worthless in politics if you did not 
have a lofty purpose, but that you would 
also be utterly worthless if you did not 
possess the necessary physical and moral 
robustness to do more than meet other men 
like yourselves in politics and say, “How 
nice it would be to have that lofty purpose 
realized in our national life!” If you go 
into politics with an idea that merely be- 
cause you have, and because you have an- 
nounced that you have fine qualities, you 
are going to have any special consideration 
shown you, you will be left. 

What is true of politics.is just as true of 
business. I do not want you to think even 
for a moment that I intend to put efficiency 
as the sole idea before you. I do not. TI 
shall speak of that later. But you must 
have it. You cannot do any good to any- 
body as a business man unless you make 
your business succeed. You ‘cannot take 
care of those who work for you unless you 
are such a good business man that there 
will be something that you have to divide 
with them. If you do not earn anything 
you cannot divide it, because it is not there 
to divide. If you take up newspaper work, 
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unless you can make a newspaper which 
people will read, then it does not make any 
difference what you write in it; some one 
has got to read it, or else the writing does 
not do any good. I could extend that be- 
yond newspaper men. 

I could extend it to the pathetic portion 
of the brotherhood of authors (I am one 
of them—one of the authors—myself, not 
one of the pathetic portion) who keep writ- 
ing to me and explaining that they have 
written poems or essays or novels of such 
unexampled excellency of purpose, but that 
nobody will read them. Then the poor, 
good people usually ask me to get them 
read, or tell them how they can get them 


read. 

True All Through Life—There is not 
any answer that I can make, except to make 
them interesting, which, although excellent 


advice, is a little too large to meet the needs | 


of the case. What is true of the man with 
the newspaper, and true of the business 
man, is true of the public servant, is true 
in every relation of life. 

You must be efficient, you must be able 
to hold your own in the world of politics, 
the world of business, able to keep work 
satisfactory, to make it pay. If you do 
not, you cannot do good to others. You 
must be efficient. You must never forget 
for a moment that, so far from the doc- 
trine of efficiency being a base theory, it is 
a vital doctrine, a doctrine vital to good in 
this country. 

If the elders as well as the boys would 
keep that in mind, they would appreciate 
better what I regard as one of the cardinal 
political doctrines that should be preached 
in this country, the doctrine that we should 
never penalize efficiency; that the line we 
should draw on business is on conduct and 
not on size; the line that we should draw, 
and what we should discriminate against, is 
misconduct in any phase, and not efficiency. 

If the efficiency is gauged by misconduct, 
then strike it, but strike it incidentally, not 
as efficiency, but as misconduct. If a man 
in any way owes his business success to 
swindling, to sharp practices, get at him 
under the law if you can, get at him by 
public opinion if you cannot get at him 
under the law, but do not get at him be- 
cause he is efficient. Get at him because 
he has done evil, get at him because he has 
achieved his efficiency in anti-social, in im- 
proper fashion. 

So with politics. One of the hardest 
things to do is to make men understand 
(this will be especially appropriate in 
speaking to the members of the Civic Club) 


‘that efficiency in politics does not atone for 


public immorality, and that morality, good 





intentions, decent conduct, all together do 
not atone for inefficiency. You must have 
both traits. 

I am always tempted to illustrate what I 
mean by referring, simply because it is so 
easy to understand and so clear, to army 
experiences. Take my own brief military 
experience, merely an experience of four 
months, but it gave me in part an under- 
standing of all the problems that come in 
connection with soldiery, of the problems 
that were fronted on a gigantic scale by 
your fathers in the days of the Civil War. 

Efficiency that Counted—I could gain 
nothing with any man in the regiment un- 
less he had the right purpose in him. I did 
not want-him unless he had the right pur- 
pose in him; but even if he had the right 
purpose, even if he was boiling with 
patriotic enthusiasm, he was not of the 
least use to me if he could not shoot and 
walk and ride. And I could not accept any 
amount of patriotic fervor as offsetting a 
slight tendency to run away. 

I am speaking now to a body which has 
had peculiar advantages in training I am 
speaking to boys, young men, who will 
speedily be out in the world, to whom we 
shall speedily be able to look for leadership 
in their respective communities. I have a 
right to expect that you will remember that 
your duty is twofold; that you cannot for 
one moment forget that you are worthless 
unless you make yourselves count in the 
world, and also that if you make your- 
selves count for evil you are not merely 
worthless, you are worse than worthless. 
You must, if you want to do your part in 
the world, remember that you must pull 
your own weight; that until you have 
pulled your own weight you cannot help 
any one else. And then further remember, 
having pulled your own weight, you must 
strive to work for the common good. 

The Supreme Test——And you, boys of 
the Hill School, and the undergraduates 
of every large school and of every college 
in this land, know that the supreme test in 
the effort to get clean athletics comes when 
you are required to condemn your own side 
and not the other side. 

It is perfectly easy to arouse indignation 
against foul play in the other team, but you 
never get clean athletics until you get a 
sentiment which will condemn successful 
trickery in your own interest. Until you 
can get that, until you can get a sentiment 
which will back up the principle of pro- 
fessors when they will not let the man who 
plays foully play on the team at all, until 
you can get that, you do not get fair play 
in athletics, you do not get the right kind 
of sporting spirit. It is the same thing in 
public life. 
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Until we get a public opinion so genuine 
that the man on the side that is benefited 
will condemn the crooked act of the suc- 
cessful politician, until we can get that 
tone, we cannot get the right standard of 
public conduct in this country. You must 
have efficiency, and you must have high 
idealism combined with efficiency. 





RUSKIN ON EDUCATION. 





+ most pains with the best material. 

(Many conscientious masters will plead 
for the exactly contrary iniquity, and say 
you should take the most pains with the 
dullest boys. But this is not so (only you 
must be very careful that you know which 
are the dull boys; for the cleverest often 
look very like them). Never waste pains 
on bad ground; let it remain rough, though 
properly looked after and cared for: it 
will be of best service so; but spare no 
labor on the good or what has in it capacity 
of good. 

We must accept contentedly infinite dif- 
ference in the original nature and capacity, 
even at their purest. It is the first condi- 
ton of right education to make this mani- 
fest to all persons—most of all to the 
persons chiefly concerned. That other men 
should know their measure, is, indeed, de- 
sirable; but that they should know it them- 
selves, is wholly necessary. 

Ruskin asks if this knowledge of self is 
to be got by competitive examination. 
“Sternly, no! but under absolute prohibi- 
tion of all violent and strained effort—most 
of all envious or anxious effort—in every 
exercise of body and mind; and by enforc- 
ing on every scholar’s heart, from the first 
to the last stage of his instruction, the 
irrevocable ordinance that his mental rank 
among men is fixed from the hour he was 
born—that by no temporary or violent 
effort can he train, though he may seri- 
ously injure the faculties he has; that by 
no manner of effort can he increase them; 
and that his best happiness is to consist in 
the admiration of powers by him for ever 
unattainable, and of arts, and deeds, by him 
forever inimitable.” 

In “Time and Tide” Ruskin indicates 
what he considers to be the elements of 
general state education. He first em- 
phasizes that the body must be made as 
beautiful and perfect in its youth as it can 
be. Therefore, first teach the laws of 
health and exercise enjoined by them. 
“To this end, schools must be in fresh 
country, and amidst fresh air, and have 
great extents of land attached to them in 
permanent estate. Riding, running, all the 





honest, personal exercises of offence and 
defence, and music, should be the primal 
heads of this bodily education.” 

Next to these bodily accomplishments, 
the two great mental graces should be 
taught, Reverence and Compassion: not 
that these are in a literal sense to be 
“taught,” for they are innate in every well- 
born human creature, but they have to be 
developed exactly as the strength of the 
body must be, by deliberate and constant 
exercise. To teach reverence rightly is to 
attach it to the right persons and things; 
first, by setting over every youth masters 
whom they cannot but love and respect; 
next, by gathering for them, out of past 
history, whatever has been most worthy in 
human deeds and human passion, and lead- 
ing them continually to dwell upon such 
instances, making this the principal element 
of emotional excitement to them; and 
lastly, by letting them justly feel, as far 
as may be, the smallness of their own 
powers and knowledge, as compared with 
the attainments of others. 

Compassion, on the other hand, is to be 
taught chiefly by making it a point of 
honor, collaterally with courage, and in the 
same rank (as indeed the complement and 
evidence of courage), so that, in the code 
of unwritten school law, it shall be held as 
shameful to have done a cruel thing as a 
cowardly one. All infliction of pain on 
weaker creatures is to be stigmatized as 
unmanly crime; and every possible oppor- 
tunity taken to exercise youth in offices of 
some practical help, and to acquaint them 
with the realities of the distress which, in 
the joyfulness of entering into life, it is 
so difficult for those who have not seen 
home suffering to conceive. 
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“O pear!” sighed Warren as he came in 
from school one day; “I wish we didn’t 
have to learn so much about periods and 
commas and semicolons and such things. 
Ihate them.” ' 

Mother laid down her sewing and said: 
“Why do you hate them, Warren?” 

“Why, it’s so hard to remember when 
to use them, and, besides, I don’t think they 
are of much use. I don’t see why we 
couldn’t write sentences without putting in 
any punctuation marks.” 

Mother smiled, and then, rising from her 
chair, she went over to the desk and took 
out a piece of paper and a pencil. Then 
she wrote: “The little turkey strutted 
about the yard and ate corn half an hour 
after his head was cut off.” 
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“Why, mumsie, how funny!” exclaimed 
Warren when he had read it. “ How could 
a turkey walk around eating corn without 
any head?” 

“He couldn’t,” replied mother, “and yet 
I have written just what I intended to 
write. I have, however, left out all punc- 
tuation marks.” 

Then she bent down and punctuated the 
sentence. It then read: “ The little turkey 
strutted about the yard and ate corn; half 
an hour after, his head was cut off.” 

“O, I see,” cried Warren. And then 
and there he resolved to learn all that he 
could about punctuation marks. 
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THE PYGMIES OF AFRICA. 








ee Henry M. Stanley and Paul Du 

Chaillu, in their accounts of travels in 
Africa, have spoken of the pygmies, the 
queer little people who live in the dense 
forest. A. B. Lloyd describes his own im- 
pressions of them in one of the most in- 
teresting chapters of “In Dwarf Land.” 

“We had now been in tthe forest for six 
long days, and I began to believe that, after 
all, the pygmy stories were not true. But 
one day my boy, who was just behind me, 
suddenly stopped and pointed to what he 
described as a ‘man monkey.’ I thought it 
must be a gorilla. 

“TI could only see that it must be a crea- 
ture of large dimensions to be so near the 
top of a high tree. I therefore raised my 
rifle to my shoulder, took careful aim, and 
prepared to fire. I had very nearly pulled 
the trigger when my boy called out, 
‘Don’t fire! It’s a man!’ 

“T almost dropped my gun, so great was 
my astonishment. Could it be a man? 
Yes, there he was; I could clearly distin- 
guish him. He had discovered us, and as 
we stood there gazing, the little man ran 
along the branch on which he had been 
standing, and jumping from tree to tree, 
soon disappeared. It was a pygmy, and 
how nearly had he paid the penalty of 
climbing trees! 

“Late in the afternoon, while casually 
looking up from my book, I became aware 
of a number of little faces peering at me 
through the thicket. Just in front of me 
was the huge trunk of a tree, and from one 
side of it peeped a tiny figure. For a mo- 
ment I was taken aback; it seemed like 
being in fairy-land and receiving visits from 
fairies. My boys caught sight of these 
strange little beings and came at once to 
my side. 

“T told one of them to go and fetch the 
little people, that I might talk to them; but 
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he was afraid, and refused to leave my 
side. At last I called out in the language 
of the people of Toro, and to my pleasure 
one little man returned my greeting. I 
asked him to come to me, and very slowly 
and shyly he crept along, hiding his face 
behind his hands. 

“T had now a very complete view of my 
visitors. Although they are very short, 
about four feet high, they are broad- 
chested, with muscles finely developed, 
short thick neck, and small bullet-head, 
with legs massive and strong. The chest 
is covered with black curly hair, and most 
of the men wore thick black beards. Each 
carried a bow and arrows, or short throw- 
ing-spears. 

“They never cultivate the ground, but 
wander from place to place gathering fruit 
and nuts from the trees. Often they fol- 
low a wounded elephant for days, shooting 
into it hundreds of little iron-tipped arrows, 
until the poor creature dies from sheer ex- 
haustion. They make their little camp 
where it falls and live upon the flesh as 
long as it lasts; then away they go again 
to seek other food.” 


CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 








MA4Ns mastery of the mysteries and 
hazards of air-travel seems assured. 
The aeroplaine has now attained a speed 
of 120 miles an hour, has climbed to a 
height of 20,000 feet and has an endurance 
record of 13,000 miles during 39 consecu- 
tive days. It has flown across the Alps 
and the Sahara, and, this summer, the 
transatlantic passage will be essayed. Its 
death roll has been long, owing chiefly to 
“freak” flying and the inability. of the 
aviator to judge as to the fore-and-aft bal- 
ance of his machine. The perfection of 
the automatic stabilizer removes this un- 
certainty. The latest British aeroplane is 
a giant of 80 feet spread of wings and 240 
horsepower, carrying a crew of four or five 
men and a 2-inch quick-firing gun. 

The dirigible balloon is the passenger 
liner or dreadnaught of the air. Some 
now in service have a speed of 50 miles 
an hour, have ascended to 10,000 feet and 
can cruise for more than 2,000 miles carry- 
ing a two-ton armament. A mammoth 
Astra-Torres dirigible, built in France, has 
a length of 361 feet, an extreme breadth 
of 62 feet, and a total lifting power of 
about 28 tons. Recent wrecks have pro- 
duced a widespread impressfon as to the 
danger of those airships, despite the fact 
that for 12 years the huge Zeppelins 
carried thousands of passengers over thou- 
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sands of miles without loss of life. Their 
chief danger is the explosion of the gas 
used to inflate the envelope. Exhaustive 
experiments are now being made to dis- 
cover an uninflammable gas. 

Air-craft are fated to have a far-reach- 
ing effect on the world’s history. National 
frontiers now measured on the earth, must 
be extended into the air space above; and, 
to meet the aviator’s revelation of the 
location and movement of troops and 
fleets, strategy and tactics must undergo 
startling changes. The aeroplane is now 
doing brilliant work in reconnoisance from 
Vera Cruz. At a height of 5,000 feet, it 
is immune from small arms and shrapnel 
fire, and a trained observer there can still 
distinguish between troops of the various 
armies below. Both dirigibles and areo- 
planes can do deadly work with bombs. 
From a height of 5,000 feet Zeppelins have 
dropped bombs on a target 15 feet in 
diameter, staked out on the earth below. 

The declaration of the Hague Confer- 
ence in 1907 against the discharge of pro- 
jectiles or explosive missles from air-craft 
is virtually a dead letter, since many na- 
tions dissented from it and it is enforceable 
only in war between the assenting powers. 
Any bombardment, by any means, of unde- 
fendable places is, however, prohibited by 
another article. The conference has also 
ruled that, so long as he has not acted 
clandestinely or on false pretense a cap- 
tured aviator is not a spy and has the same 
rights as other prisoners of war. 

Lancaster Inquirer. 
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RISE OF PHILO GILL. 





ISABEL G. BUSH. 





"T AM really very much surprised!” 

Miss Beecher eyed her tardy pupil 
severely, readjusting her eye-glasses to 
better scrutinize that small gentleman’s ap- 
pearance. “ And such hands!” 

Philo thrust the disturbing members 
behind him. “I did wash ’em ’fore I 
started,” he wailed, “but they got all—all 
—tanned a-comin’.” 

For a moment a smile quivered at the 
corners of the teacher’s mouth. It was 
promptly suppressed, however, and Philo 
was dispatched to the basement to wash. 

Miss Beecher turned to her desk with a 
hopeless sinking of the heart. How was 


it possible to reach this scion of the shift- 
less, unthrifty house of Gill? 

Certain important principles that Miss 
Beecher strove zealously to teach her pupils 
seemed in the case of Philo Gill to have 
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gone no farther than the thatch of reddish- 
brown curls that covered his giddy head. 
By no word or sign was his teacher given 
hope that they had gone deeper. 

One morning, upon his appearing more 
ragged and unkempt than usual, Miss 
Beecher detained him after the other pupils 
were dismissed. “Philo!” eyeing the 
young scarecrow reprovingly, “do you 
know that it is a disgrace for a boy as old 
as you are—almost eleven—to come to 
school in such clothes?” : 

“Mis’ Brown promised Maw she’d give 
me a pair of pants, bime-bye,” murmured 
Philo, evasively, his gaze longingly directed 
to the open window. 

“ By-and-by,” repeated Miss Beecher 
with energy, “you need them this minute, 
Philo Gill, and a shirt, besides. You’re 
too big a boy to be waiting for some one to 
give you clothes. Why don’t you go to 
work and earn them yourself?” 

Philo’s gaze was suddenly transferred 
to his teacher’s face in an amazed stare. 
“Earn! Big enough!” His jaw dropped. 
Why, the thought that he would ever be 
big enough to earn anything had never 
entered his head. 

“Me?” he grasped breathlessly. 

“Yes, you!” reiterated Miss Beecher, 
delighted that she had made some sort of 
an impression. “Would you go to work 
like a man and earn the money to buy your 
own clothes, if you had a chance?” 

Philo nodded. 

“To-morrow is Saturday,” his teacher 
continued. “If ydu will come to my 
boarding place in the morning, Mrs. Win- 
ston will find something for you to do. 
Will you come?” 

“Yes, mum?” with an emphatic duck of 
the head. “Sure I will.” 

The young woman put on her wraps, a 
certain hopefulness kindled in her breast, 
although it was a very small spark, indeed. 
It was quite probable that Philo would fail 
to put in an appearance. 

The next morning was delightfully balmy 
and spring-like. The ladies lingered long 
over breakfast, discussing plans for the 
day. As Mrs. Winston put down her cup 
for the last time there appeared, flying 
across the lawn, what seemed to be a bundle 
of rags that had suddenly developed legs 
and arms. “I’ve come!” announced the 
bundle at the door... It was Philo. 

In the kindness of her heart, the first 
thing Mrs. Winston did was to set the 
youngster down upon the back doorstep 
with a generous bowl of bread and milk 
and a doughnut. After the hasty disap- 
pearance of the meal she gave him a cart 
and directed him to a tenant house that 
was being remodeled on the opposite 
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square, where a pile of old boards and 
shingles waited to be taken to Mrs. Win- 
ston’s woodhouse. 

It was a pleasant sight to Miss Beecher’s 


eyes, as she sat by the window in her little 


white chamber, a book lying upon her lap, 
unopened—for what could be more inter- 
esting than a Gill at work? But even 
more pleased than the unnoticed watcher 
at the window or Mrs. Winston on the wide 
veranda, was Philo himself, as, for the first 
time, he tasted the delights of a man of 
business. With each cartload his import- 
ance grew, and when he paused at the noon 
hour to enjoy the best dinner he had ever 
tasted, his small figure had assumed an air 
of dignified, independence. 

“Fifty loads at two cents a load,” 
reckoned Mrs. Winston, at supper time. 
“Just one dollar. Of course I am not ac- 
customed to paying until the work is done. 
If you will come immediately after school 
Monday and Tuesday nights you can easily 
finish, so I shall expect you.” 

“A whole dollar!” the boy felt that he 
could have soared. When had the house 
of Gill seen such a fabulous sum? Not 
since he could remember. Once, Daddy 
Gill had—a long time ago—sold a string of 
fish for fifty cents, but that was’nt a dollar, 
not by any method of calculation. Philo’s 
chest heaved and swelled with pride. 

Promptly after school, Monday night, 
Philo appeared and worked like a beaver 
until dark. At five o’clock the next after- 
noon the job was finished, and the young 
workman waited in a state of great excite- 
ment for his wages. 

“One dollar and eighty cents.” Mrs. 
Winston dropped the silver into his hand, 
a piece at a time—one dollar, fifty cents, a 
bright, new quarter and a nickel. What a 
shining pyramid it made! Philo had never 
seen anything so beautiful in all his life; 
he closed his hand over it tightly, fearful 
that it might vanish. 

“Now,” said Miss Beecher who stood by 
with a smiling face, “we will go down to 
Marvin’s and select those clothes, right 
away.” 

“Remember, you are to bring Philo back 
for supper,” called Mrs. Winston. 

The question of clothes suddenly ap- 
peared a very important one to the boy who 
had hitherto given it no consideration 
whatever. After much inspection, a dark, 
serviceable pair of kneepants was selected. 
A shirt of bright pink hue captivated 
Philo’s eyes and it took no little persuasion 
on the part of the salesman and Miss 
Beecher to secure that much-needed article 
in a durable black. A hat of coarse straw, 
with a brim so wide that it prevented all 
possibility of any additional freckles, was 
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added to the outfit. And then Mr. Marvin 
and Philo disappeared in the direction of 
the public baths. When they returned, 
Miss Beecher could hardly realize that the 
clean, neatly apparelled lad was the little 
ragamuffin of half an hour ago. With the 
rags, also, had departed the old Philo Gill, 
and a new being with new aspirations and 
a new aim in life had taken his place. 

It was the Spring term, the most trying 
time of the year for both teachers and 
pupils, and as the season advanced, the 
luring fascinations of the stream that 
notched the western boundary of the town 
were responsible for the undoing of many 
an urchin. 

But, although more susceptible to such 
allurements than the other boys because of 
the irresponsible life he had led, Philo, for 
the first time steadily set his face against 
them. Each morning he was promptly in 
his seat, his face and hands showing the 
result of vigorous applications of soap and 
water. Gradually, to Miss Beecher’s de- 
light, the boy, hitherto at the foot of his 
class, crept toward the head. And before 
the school closed the name of Gill headed 
the list of star pupils whose names adorned 
the panel of black-board between the two 
front windows. Amazing sight! Philo, 
himself, could hardly believe his eyes as he 
read it over delightedly. His classmates 
now viewed him with respect; the studious 
ones as a formidable competitor in the race 
for class honors. 

Miss Beecher did not return to her school 
in the fall. Seven years had elapsed, when, 
one sunny morning in the late spring, in 
company with Mrs. Winston, she took the 
old familiar route to the Elm Street school. 
There was much to discuss upon the way 
about the numerous changes that had taken 
place, but when she reached the large, brick 
building, the visitor paused in surprise. 
The uneven unsightly yard was now a 
smooth, velvety lawn dotted with graceful 
shrubbery and beds of flowering plants. A 
gang of workmen were completing a wide 
sweep of cement walk. 

“Do you recognize the ‘ boss,” as they 
call him?” inquired Mrs. Winston, a bit 
of mischief gleaming in her eye. Her 
guest with a puzzled expression studied the 
face of a tall, young man who gave his 
orders with such quiet dignity. 

“ His face seems familiar, but I cannot 
recall”—he was coming toward her; hold- 
ing out his hand eagerly. 

“Miss Beecher!” 

It was not possible to forget that voice, 
“Philo Gill!” she exclaimed under her 
breath. 

“The very same,” laughed the vigorous 
young fellow. “Only not quite the same, 
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either,” he added modestly. “ You couldn’t 
have expected such results, I am sure, when 
you labored with such a tough little prob- 
lem as I was. I do not wonder that you 
failed to recognize me.” 

Mrs. Winston purposely chose a cir- 
cuitous way for their return home. Her 
guest was still puzzling over the change 
in her former pupil. Suddenly she stopped. 
“Why, I don’t remember this place,” she 
announced abruptly. “The others look 
familiar, but this—” 

Mrs. Winston smiled. “And yet an old 
acquaintance of yours resides here. I will 
admit that the place has been somewhat 
improved during your absence; a coat or 
two of paint changes a house wonderfully, 
just as a new fence an closely trimmed 
grass improves the appearance of a yard. 
Look at those chickens and ducks! Poultry- 
raising must be very profitable, I imagine, 
the house is so well furnished. You don’t 
need to raise you skirts now when you 
step inside.” The young woman turned, a 
faint light struggling into her face, but 
her friend went on, “ And—why, there is 
Mother Gill, herself, coming down the 
front steps!” 

Miss Beecher paused as she reached the 
corner for one last look at the little house, 
snow-white in the cool, green shade—with 
its neatly curtained windows and general 
air of quiet respectability. She was 
mentally comparing it with another picture 
of former years and there were tears in 
her shining eyes as she reluctantly turned 
away.—Little Chronicle. 
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THE GREAT GIVERS. 


| iedenoled new year, before January is 

over, the newspapers publish lists of 
the great gifts given during the old year. 
They chronicle the tens of thousands given 
by some, the quarter- and half-millions by 
others, and so on up to the mililons and ten 
millions of our American Croesuses. It is 
an imposing list, and grows more imposing 
each year. 

Every now and then, in the little record 
printed by the American Bible Society, a 
modest list of gifts is chronicled, with the 
letters that accompany them. Here are 
three, taken from one column: 

“Dear Friend. My husband has gone to 
his reward, in his eighty-sixth year. I had 
laid by one dollar for a special thank offer- 
ing because I have been able to wait upon 
myself in my advanced age. Though it is 
not much, I feet that the Lord would have 
me send it to you.” 

“Dear Sir. My father, a life member of 
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the Bible Society, went to his heavenly 
home December 15th, aged eighty-nine and 
a half years. I send you a check for 
twenty-five dollars. My father preached 
up to within a year of his death—no, not 
death, but entering upon a fuller life. I 
am alone now, all my family in heaven 
except me. I shall try to give twenty-five 
dollars every year. If I fail to send it, 
please notify me.” 

The third, inclosing a check for twenty- 
five dollars, told how the writer had sold 
some long-treasured heirlooms, and said: 

“To use this money for myself would 
seem almost like sacrilege, so I am intrust- 
ing it to you and to others to use in such a 
way as seems fitting in carrying the gospel 
message to the regions beyond. So shall 
I feel that the beautiful old things, which 
were links to a long-gone past, are pro- 
moted to higher service than lying care- 
fully put away. I trust that He who fed 
thousands from the loaves and fishes of a 
little lad may multiply this little offering.” 

Beneath the letters, at the foot of the 
page, was a little verse. It came from an 
old man in a Western state, who sent a 
gift of a dollar, with the four-line stanza: 


I’m ninety-four, infirm and poor, 

And this one dollar’s all my living: 
But God in gold returns fivefold, 

And makes me rich by giving. 


Who are, after all, the great givers? 
Some may envy the power to give millions 
—but is not this little group of generous 
souls more enviable still? 


Youth’s Companion. 





SCHOOL SESSIONS IN SUMMER. 


Dr. P. P. Craxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, reiterates his be- 
lief in continued school activity. of some 
kind in summer months for most children. 
He says, “ The schools should provide some 
kind of instruction for the children through 
what is now, in most cities, a long waste- 
ful vacation. He points out that school 
takes at most goo hours a year out of 5,110 
waking hours, assuming ten hours of sleep 
for children every night; the average child 
spends about 600 hours in school and the 
remaining. 4,510 waking hours out of 
school. The school of the future, both in 
summer and winter, will give less time to 
intensive school study of the ordinary type, 
probably: about three hours; and four or 
five hours to productive work supervised 
by the school, done in shops, outdoor 
gardens, or in the home. With this kind 
of an organization it would be very easy 
for children to do ordinary school work 
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three hours a day, six days in the week, 
through eleven calendar months in the 
year, and at the same time contribute 
largely to their own support by well- 
directed productive educational work, either 
at home or in the school, thus making it 
possible for the great majority of children 
to remain in school throughout the high- 
school period. The cost of adding the 
three months of school would be compara- 
tively little. There would be no cost for 
fuel, the cost of attendance would be less, 
and the additional cost for teachers would 
not be in proportion to the number of days 
added. Whatever may be the terms of the 
contract, teachers are in fact employed by 
the year. Comparatively few of them use 
the vacation months in any profitable way. 
An average addition of $300 to the annual 
salary of city school teachers would re- 
quire a total of less than $10,000,000, or 
about three per cent. of the total annual 
cost of the schools. For most teachers the 
additional months would not be a hardship, 
especially if the school days were short- 
ened. Certainly this is true if teachers 
could be relieved of a large amount of the 
unnecessary bookkeeping, report making, 
and examination reading with which they 
are now burdened.” 





WOODROW WILSON, THE MAN. 





HAVE never read an article about my- 
self in which I recognized myself, and 
I have come to have the impression that I 
must be some kind of a fraud, because I 
think a great many of these articles are 
written in absolute good faith. I tremble 
to think of the variety and falseness in the 
impressions I make—and it is being borne 
in on me so that it may change my very 
disposition—that I am a cold and removed 
person who has a thinking machine inside 
which he adjusts to the circumstances which 
he does not allow to be moved by any 
winds of affection or emotion of any kind, 
but turns like a cold searchlight on any- 
thing that is presented to his attention and 
makes it work. 

I am not aware of having any detach- 
able apparatus inside of me. On the con- 
trary, if I were to interpret- myself, I 
would say that my constant embarrassment 
is to restrain the emotions that are inside 
of me. You may not believe it, but I some- 
times feel like a fire from a far-distant 
volcano, and if the lava does not seem to 
spill over it is because you are not high 
enough to see into ~~ basin and see the 
caldron boil. Beczuse in the position 
which I occupy there is a sort of passionate 
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sense of being called with my fellow men 
in a peculiar relationship of responsibility— 
not merely the responsibility of office, but, 
God knows, there are enough things in the 
world that need to be corrected. 

I have mixed, first and last, with all sorts 
and conditions of men. There are mighty 
few kinds of men that have to be described 
to me, and there are mighty few kinds of 
experiences that have to be described to 
me; and when I think of the number of 
men who are looking to me as the repre- 
sentative of a party, with the hope for all 
varieties of salvation from the things they 
are struggling in the midst of, it makes me 
tremble. It makes me tremble not only 
with a sense of my own inadequacy and 
weakness, but as if I were shaken by the 
very things that are shaking them, and if I 
seem circumspect it is because I am so 
diligently trying not to make any colossal 
blunders. If you just calculated the num- 
ber of blunders a fellow can make in 
twenty-four hours—if he is not careful, 
and if he does not listen more than he 
talks—you would see something of the feel- 
ing that I have. 

I was amused the other day at.a remark 
that Senator Newlands made. I had read 
him the trust message that I was to deliver 
to Congress, some ten days before I de- 
livered it and I never stop ‘doctoring’ 
things of that kind until the day I have to 
deliver them. When he heard it read to 
Congress he said, “I think it was better 
than it was when you read it to me.” I 
said, “Senator, there is one thing which I 
do not think you understand, I not only use 
all the brains I have but all I can borrow, 
and I have borrowed a lot since I read it 
to you first.” That, I dare say, is what 
gives the impression of circumspectness. 
I am listening; I am diligently trying to 
collect all the brains that are borrowable in 
order that I may not make more blunders 
than it is inevitable that a man should make 
who has great limitations of knowledge 
and capacity. And the emotion of the 
thing is so great ‘that I suppose I must be 
some kind of a mask to conceal it. I really 
feel sometimes as if I were masquerading 
when I catch a picture of myself in some 
printed description. In between things that 
I have to do as a public officer I never 
think of myself as the President of the 
United States because I never had had any 
sense of being identified with that office. 
I feel like a person appointed for a certain 
length of time to administer that office, and 
I feel just as must outside of it at this 
moment as I did before I was elected to it. 

No man could imagine himself the 


government of the United States, but he 
could understand that some part of his 
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fellow citizens had told him to go and run 
a certain part of it the best he knew how. 
That would not make him the government 
itself or the thing itself. It would just 
make him responsible for running it the 
best he knew how. The machine is so 
much greater than himself, the office is so 
much greater than he can ever be, and the 
most he can do is to look grave enough 
and self-possessed enough to seem to fill it. 

For example, take matters of this sort: I 
will not say whether it is wise or unwise, 
simple or grave, but certain percedents 
have been established that in certain com- 
panies the President must leave the room 
first, and people must give way to him. 
They must not sit down if he is standing 
up. It is a very uncomfortable thing to 
have to think of all the other people every 
time I get up and sit down, and all that sort 
of thing. So that when I get guests in my 
own house and the public is shut out I 
adjourn bejng President and take leave to 
be a gentleman. If they draw back and 
insist upon my doing something first I 
firmly decline. 

There are blessed intervals when I forget 
-by one means or another that I am the 
President of the United States. One 
means by which I forget is to get a rattling 
good detective story, get after some im- 
aginary offender, and chase him all over, 
preferably, any continent but this, because 
the various parts of this continent are be- 
coming paintfully suggestive to me. 

I never was in- Washington but a very 
few times, and but a very few hours, until 
I came last year and I never expect to see 
the inside of the public buildings in Wash- 
ington until my term is over. The minute 
I turn up anywhere I am personally con- 
ducted to beat the band. The curator and 
the assistant curators, and every other 
blooming official, turns up and they show 
me so much attention that I don’t see the 
building. I would have to say “Stand 
aside and let me see what you are showing 
me.” Some day after I am through with 
this office I am going to come back to 
Washington and see it. In the meantime 
I am in the same category as the National 
Museum, the Monument, the Smithsonian 
Institution or the Congressional Library, 
and everything that comes down here has 
to be shown the President. If I only knew 
an exhibition appearance to assume—ap- 
parently I can assume other appearances 
that do not show what is going on inside— 
I would like to have it pointed out, so that 
I could practice it before the looking-glass 
and see if I could not look like the Monu- 
ment. Being regarded as a _ national 


exhibit, it would be much simpler than 
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being shaken hands with by the whole 
United States. 

And yet even that is interesting to me, 
simply because I like human beings. It is 
a pretty poor crowd that does not interest 
you. I think they would have to be all 
members of that class that devotes itself to 
“expense regardless of pleasure” in order 
to be entirely uninteresting. These look so 
much. alike, spend their time trying to look 
so much alike—and relieve themselves of 
all responsibility of thought, that they are 
very monotonous, indeed, whereas a crowd 
picked up off the street is just a jolly lot— 
a job lot of real human beings, pulsating 
with life, with all kinds of passions and 
desires. 


“ie 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 








H. E. MILES. 





Se people of the United States are in- 

finitely patient. They endure neglect 
and wrong to the limit. When they do 
arouse themselves they are likely to be very 
thorough and very quick in making correc- 
tion. All at once, from ocean to ocean, the 
judgment has been formed that we will no 
longer permit one-half of all the children 
born in this country to leave school in from 
the fourth to the sixth grade, either to enter 
employment or to loaf, undirected, untaught, 
unskilled, victims of mere chance and sin, in 
great numbers, to become rebellious or hope- 
less. A child is not educated who knows 
the three R’s but is unable to use hand and 
eye and brain effectively, intelligently and 
happily in an occupation in support of him- 
self or herself and of those who now or 
later depend upon him. 

We are going to do by this fifty per cent., 
and in places seventy or eighty per cent. 
of our children, what the monarchies of 
Europe, and equally republican Switzerland 
and France, have done for theirs for gen- 
erations. We are going to teach them with 
almost no expense and with the utmost of 
intelligent oversight and direction the vari- 
ous occupations, all of them, and with 
especial reference in each community to the 
industries and occupations of that com- 
munity. 

Wisconsin has followed the experience 
of the generations and put this general con- 
trol of vocational education in a state 
board consisting of three great educators, 
three employers and three employes. The 
executive work being done through the 
state superintendent of schools, who is the 
tie between this special work and the aca- 
demic or regular schools. The local boards 
consist of the city superintendent, two em- 
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ployers and two employes. The city super- 
intendent affording the necessary connec- 
tion and correlation with the all-day schools. 
This system makes certain that every child 
learns precisely what he ought to know so 
far as the leaders and workers, their em- 
ployers and their own parents, can deter- 
mine, and the schoolmaster can provide. 

The work has been quite successful. The 
whole scheme is opposed by the great ma- 
jority of old-fashioned school teachers. The 
resolutions recently passed by Wisconsin 
educators show that all the school teachers 
in all the schools of Wisconsin unanimously 
and enthusiastically support this system of 
practical and separate control by those in 
the industries, and that that principle which 
alone makes possible the wonderful success 
of such education in Europe is equally neces- 
sary and advantageous in the United States. 
It puts the practical experience of all the 
teachers who can speak from experience of 
this system against the blue sky objections 
of those members of the educational priest- 
hood who wish to control quite of them- 
selves this new work of vocational educa- 
tion to which they have been utterly blind 
all these years until it is now forced upon 
them by those outside the schools. This 
principle rests upon the necessity that those 
who direct must know. Doctors to teach 
medicine; dentists for dentistry ; the occupa- 
tional leaders for the occupations not be- 
cause they are better men but because in the 
occupations can be found a sufficient num- 
ber of men of the highest patriotism and 
intelligence, and because it is both a public 
obligation and a privilege that they serve 
the State in this one direction in which alone 
they are peculiarly qualified by lifelong ex- 
perience. 


_ 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 





UMMER schools and conferences for 
county superintendents, rural school 
supervisors, and rural teachers are to be 
held during the summer session for 1914 at 
the State Universities of Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Tennessee and in several other States; and 
at the State Agricultural Colleges and State 
Normals of Kansas, Iowa, Ohio, Maryland, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, North 
Dakota, Mississippi and in a considerable 
number of other States. 

The idea of a summer school for county 
superintendents is comparatively new. 
Last year the State Board of Education of 
Louisiana held a one-week summer school 
for parish superintendents. The session 





was at the State University at Baton 
Rouge, under the immediate direction of 
the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the State supervisor of rural 
schools. In addition to the parish superin- 
tendents, all assistant superintendents were 
present, and also the teachers of agriculture 
in the 28 agricultural high schools of the 
State. These teachers have charge of the 
boys’ agricultural clubs in their counties. 
There were also present the teachers of 
domestic science in the same schools, who 
are required to supervise the girls’ canning 
clubs in their respective counties in addi- 
tion to their high-school work. A feature 
of the summer school was the instruction 
given in rural education by the State rural- 
school supervisor, and by the State agent in 
charge of agricultural-club work. A repre- 
sentative of the Jeanes fund, part of which 
is expended in the State for negro educa- 
tion, discussed the problem of negro educa- 
tion; and a specialist in rural education 
from the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion presented some of the phases of rural 
supervision in its boarder aspects. 

Several other States hold one, two, or. 
three-day meetings of their county super- 
intendents. These are conferences, how- 
ever, and not schools in which definite in- 
struction is given. A school of one week 
in extent similar to that of Louisiana, was 
held during the summer of 1913 for the 
county inspectors in the Province of On- 
tario, Canada, by the provincial department 
of education. The State Teachers’ College 
at Greeley, Colorado, gave special work 
for county superintendents on rural prob- 
lems in the summer school during the 1913 
session. A program covering one week 
was arranged, to which county superin- 
tendents not enrolled in the regular summer 
school were invited. For four years past 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College has 
been offering special work in elementary 
agriculture and in rural economics and 
sociology for rural school superintendents 
in regular summer school courses. In ad- 
dition, the institution has held each year a 
country-life conference at which much time 
has been devoted to rural-school problems. 
A special effort has been made each year to 
secure the attendance of rural school super- 
intendents. The State normal school at 
Kirksville, Missouri, held, during the sum- 
mer of 1913, a conference for county super- 
intendents to which the superintendents of 
the 25 counties composing the normal 
school district were especially invited. The 
week of the conference was devoted prin- 
cipally to a discussion of ways and means 
of making the work of the county superin- 
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tendent more efficient. For a fuller list of 
summer schools of various kinds to be held 
in 1914 see Bureau of Education Bulletin 
1913, No. 46 (Educational Directory), 
pages 117-131. 





THE STARS AND STRIPES. 





ae American flag is a growth, rather 

than a creation. Its history can be 
traced back to the 12th century, or nearly 
600 years prior to the first “Flag Day,” 
June 14, 1777. 

During the first crusade in 1195, Pope 
Urban II. assigned to all of the Christian 
nations as standards crosses varying in 
color and design, emblematic of the war- 
fare in which they were engaged. To the 
Scotch troops was assigned the white sal- 
tire, known as the white cross of St. 
Andrew, on a blue field. The British used 
a yellow cross, but a century and a quarter 
later they adopted a red cross on a white 
field, known as the red cross of St. George. 

When James VI. of Scotland ascended 
the throne of England as James I., he com- 
bined the two flags, and issued a proclama- 
tion requiring all ships to carry the new 
flag at their mainmasts. At the same 
time the vessels of south Britain were to 
carry at their foremasts the red cross of 
St. George and the ships of north Britain 
to carry the white cross of St. Andrew. 

The new flag was known as “King’s 
Colors,” the “Union Colors,” or the 
“Great Union,” and later as the “Union 
Jack,” and was the one under which the 
British made all their permanent settle- 
ments in America. It was the flag of 
Great Britain only by proclamation, how- 
ever; not until 1707 did Parliament pass 
an act definitely uniting the two countries 
and their flags. In the same year the Gov- 
ernment issued regulations requiring the 
Navy to use what was known as the white 
ensign; the Naval Reserve, the blue ensign; 
and the Merchant Marine, the red ensign. 
Owing to the fact that the British merchant 
vessels were everywhere, the colonists in 
America came to look upon this red ensign 
as the flag of Great Britain. 

The people in the New England colonies 
were bitterly opposed to the cross in the 
flag. In 1635 some of the troops in Massa- 
chusetts declined to march under this flag 
and the military commissioners were forced 
to design other flags for their troops with 
the cross left out. The design they adopted 
has not been preserved. In 1652 a mint 
was established in Boston. Money coined 


in this mint had the pine tree stamped on 
one side of it. 


The pine tree design was 
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also used on New England flags, certainly 
by 1704 and possibly as early as 1635. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution the 
American colonies had no flag common to 
all of them. In many cases the merchant 
marine flag of England was used with the 
pine tree substituted for the Union Jack. 
Massachusetts adopted the green pine tree 
on a white field with the motto: “An Ap- 
peal to Heaven.” Some of the Southern 
States had the rattlesnake flag with the 
motto “Don’t Tread on Me” on a white 
or yellow field. This flag had been used by 
South Carolina as early as 1764. Benjamin 
Franklin defended the rattlesnake device on 
the ground that the rattlesnake is found 
only in America and that serpent emblems 
were considered by ancients to be symbols 
of wisdom. 

In September, 1775, there was displayed 
in the South what is by many believed to be 
the first distinctively American flag. It 
was blue with a white crescent, and 
matched the dress of the troops, who wore 
caps inscribed “ Liberty or death.” 

The colonists desired to adopt a common 
flag; but they had not yet declared inde- 
pendence and were not at first seeking in- 
dependence. They took the British flag as 
they knew it, and made a new colonial flag 
by dividing the red field with white stripes 
into 13 alternate red and white stripes. 
This is known as the Cambridge flag, be- 
cause it was first unfurled over Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at Cambridge, Mass., on 
January 1, 1776. It complied with the law 
of 1707 by having the Union Jack on it; it 
also represented the 13 colonies by the 13 
stripes. 

As the colonists gradually became con- 
verted to the idea that independence from 
the mother country was necessary, they 
began to modify the flag, first by leaving 
off the Union Jack and using only the 13 
horizontal stripes. The modified flags were 
not always red and white, but regularly 
consisted of combinations of two colors 
selected from red, white, blue, and yellow. 
The final modification was the replacement 
of the Union Jack by the white stars on a 
blue field. 

The stars are the only distinctive feature 
of the American flag. The charming story 
which credits Betsy Ross with making the 
first flag of stars and stripes is still accepted 
by historians. When Washington sug- 
gested the six-pointed star, she demon- 
strated the ease with which a five pointed 
star could be made by folding a piece of 
paper and producing one with a single clip 
of the scissors. Some writers are of the 
opinion that both stars and stripes in the 
flag were derived from the coat of arms of 
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the Washington family, but this theory is 
not generally held. 

The official adoption of our first flag was 
in 1777. On June 14 of that year the 
Continental Congress passed an act provid- 
ing that “the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union be thirteen stars, 
white on a blue field, representing a new 
constellation.” The 13 stars were arranged 
in a circle to symbolize the perpetuity of 
the union of the States. 

Vermont was admitted to the Union in 
1791 and Kentucky in 1792. It was felt 
that these two new States ought to be 
recognized on the flag, so in 1794 Congress 
‘passed an act making the flag 15 stars and 
15 stripes. 

This remained the flag of the United 
States throughout the War of 1812, until 
there were 20 States in the Union. In 
1816, an effort was again made to modify 
the flag so that all the new States would be 
represented on it. To be continually add- 
ing stripes would make the flag very awk- 
ward in shape and appearance, so after 
arguing the matter for two years, Congress 
decided to return to the original 13 stripes 
and one star for each State. Congress has 
never determined the arrangement of the 
stars nor the shape and proportions of the 
flag, and there has been great variation, 
especially in the grouping of the stars. 
There are still many who believe that the 
symbolic circular grouping of stars should 
be restored. 


_— 
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SACRIFICES AND STRUGGLES 





OF IMMIGRANTS WHO WANT AN EDUCATION. 





TEP into a public night school in the 
foreign quarters some time. It will be 
worth your while, just to learn something 
of the effort old men, middle-aged men and 
young men of the immigrant class are 
making to get an education. At night they 
leave their hand organs, their street-sweep- 
ing brooms, their shovels, their packs and 
their sweatshops and, shaking off the weari- 
ness of toil, study at the puzzling forma- 
tions of the English tongue. Even their 
teachers rarely learn of the sacrifices they 
make to do this. Once in a while a tale 
is unfolded that makes the listener laugh or 
cry, sometimes both. 

When the whistle blows and the tired 
workers swarm out of the factories there 
are quite a number who do not plod wearily 
home. They halt only long enough to 
wash, eat a frankfurter and tramp off to 
school. These are the ambitious foreign- 
ers, men, women, boys and girls, who have 








the longing for an education in things 
American. Not only from the factories do 
they come, but from every place where im- 
migrants work. The tailoring shops send 
their quota of dark-browed pupils. The 
pushcart men, the hurdy-gurdy virtuosos, 
the street cleaners all are represented when 
the night school bell rings. 

It is at once pathetic and humorous to see 
these thick, squat men crowd themselves 
into the little desks in which young chil- 
dren have perhaps three hours before 
squirmed and twisted and turned. It is 
pathetic because of the contrast. Their 
own children perhaps will use those same 
desks in the day and run home gladly, pre- 
ferring to race and scream shrilly in the 
crowded streets while the parents grind 
away in terrible earnest at the same books 
and fight through the same problems in 
simple arithmetic. 

The Russian Jews are the most avari- 
cious for knowledge. No matter how old 
a Russian Jew is he thirsts for learning. 
His motive is partly mercenary, partly 
patriotic. He realizes that he can make 
more money by being better educated. He 
can understand what is going on around 
him and he can drive better bargains; but 
also he loves his new country. He wants 
to be a part of it and to help it move along. 

The Italian, too, is zealous for an educa- 
tion. He burns with a desire to have a 
command of the new language. It is a 
terrible thing to love to talk and to enjoy 
giving one’s volubility full sweep and yet to 
be halted by a new and baffling language. 
Also like the Jew, he knows he can make 
more money by speaking English. These 
two nationalities furnish the bulk of the 
night school scholars; but the Poles and 
Hungarians and the Greeks all have their 
delegates to the immigrant congress. 

Not all are from the lowest ranks of 
toilers, although the age limit of 16 pre- 
cludes any but working people. There are 
in the highest grades of the night school at 
Ninth and Catharine, where Miss Agnes 
Kelley is principal, many of the higher 
foreign social orders. Attracted by the 
reputation which Miss Kelley bears among 
the Italians for intelligent helpfulness and 
brilliantly adapted instruction, many sons 
of Italy of the best native education attend 
in order to master the new tongue. Insur- 
ance men, steamship attaches and sales- 
men, men averaging in education the 
standard of our high school graduates, 
transfer their knowledge of Italian into 
English. They are well dressed and graci- 
ous of demeanor. But it is not with them 
that the simple heroism and steadfastness 
of purpose has its most colorful presenta- 
tion. Down in the lowest non-English- 
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speaking grades the picturesque events oc- / 
cur. In the winter, particularly, men, and 
sometimes women, start nodding over their 
books. Lower and lower will droop their 
heads until sleep overcomes so strong a 
desire as knowledge. It is no wonder, for 
they come into the warmth out of the chill 
night air, and, already weary, their bodies 
demand rest. 

Hands used to swinging heavy mallets 
and fingers thickened by the cobbler’s awl 
find it hard to write, yet by persistence they 
manage to transcribe with growing legi- 
bility. 

Even in the lowest classes not all stu- 
dents are manual laborers. High-class 
artisans are to be found among the pupils 
now and then. One ambitious young fel- 
low has a remarkably good tenor voice, and 
is studying the English language so that 
he can sing intelligibly to our audiences. 
Another, a cornetist; performs on his in- 
strument during the day and studies at 
night. Many others have arts at their 
finger tips, but are unable to command 
their full value from employers because 
they cannot understand English. Being, as 
a rule, unable to pay for instruction, this 
free school is what they are looking for. 

There is a poor widow in the crowded 
district of South Philadelphia who lives, 
when she can be at home, in a place which 
Dickens might have had in mind when he 
described his famous “ Tom-All-Alone’s.” 
Early in the morning she leaves her five 
children in the care of a neighbor girl 
scarcely older and better fed than the 
charges, and goes off to her work in the 
mills. She walks the long distance and 
returns at night, hurrying so that she may 
not miss the night school. Her shoulders 
are beginning to bend, but she is not a whit 
less resolute in her determination to get an 
education. She is sure she can provide for 
her brood all the better for a knowledge 
of the things other people know. 

It is from the children that the older 
people learn patriotism first. Then the 
school inculcates it further into them. If 
there is any one thing in night-school life 
which these immigrants love it is singing. 
They revel in it. Opening exercises con- 
sist mainly of singing national anthems. 
Russian Jews will sing “Bonnie Prince 
Charley” just as readily and loudly as 
“The Wearing of the Green.” Italians 
will shrill “ Annie Laurie” with as much 
fervor as “ The Watch on the Rhine.” But 
when it comes to “America” or “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner” they set the teach- 
ers to opening the windows and let the 
echoes out. There is no mistaking the note 
of patriotism in our national songs. They 





have a something that is more sincere and 


soul-stirring than mere love of music in 
them. 

Straight from the Boats—The majority 
of those who enter the schools come direct 
from the steamers landing their human 
freight from Europe. The average time 
of residence before coming to school is two 
weeks. The friends of the immigrants tell 
them that they must, first of all. know the 
language, and that the night school is the 
place to learn it. This naturally brings the 
mature husbandmen straight into the 
schools. The young men, being more open- 
eyed, want to look over the city and the 
new things a while before they tie them- 
selves down in the evening. Those with 
families, however, have as their principal 
aim the financial success of their emigra- 
tion and plunge into the work without 
delay. Gray heads bent over primers are 
common sights, although the majority are 
men between 25 and 55. 

The older they are the slower they learn, 
and some of them keep going to school for 
years and years. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting case of this kind is that of John 
Schnelle, the oldest night school pupil in 
point of years in the city. Schnelle is 51 
years old, and has been going to school 
ever since he was old enough to start. He 
is a born pupil. He is a native of Meck- 
lenberg, Germany, and at an early age 
began the long period of pupildom, which 
he is still maintaining at Central High 
School. Forty-five years and still at it. 
He has dipped into everything, history, the- 
ology, and is now going after higher mathe- 
matics with great vigor. He began with 
the regular gymnasium course in Germany, 
and took it steadily for sixteen years. 
Then he was seized with a desire to enter 
the ministry, and took a two years’ course 
in a theological seminary. His religious 
studies were cut short, he says, by his 
sudden and overwhelming burst of oratory 
against the kaiser and monarchy. He had 
to flee for his life, and landed in Phila- 
delphia in 1888. He embarked upon his 
long night school cruise immediately by 
studying bookkeeping. He mastered this 
sufficiently to obtain a position, and has 
labored at this trade ever since. This 
branch of his studies is the only one of 
which he has made any capital, all his other 
researches and accumulation of facts being 
remembered solely for his own edifica- 
tion and rumination. He conscientiously 
worked up through the grades at the night 
schools at Twentieth and Jefferson, Third 
and Green streets and wound up at Central 
High School, where he has been for the 
last nine years. All departments have been 
visited by him for terms varying in length. 
Latin has been a favorite of his and his 
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quarters are lined with text-books. In this 
long span of years he has accumulated a 
vast number of facts and theories, and takes 
ever-increasing pride in adding to them, 
preferring to pile up new bits of learning 
than elaborate upon the old. He has be- 
come an institution at Central High School, 
and has well earned the title of Philadel- 
phia’s oldest night scholar. 

The evening high schools have many in- 
stances of self-denial among the pupils, but 
pride and delicacy withhold the true facts 
in most cases from the teachers. The 
older students are mostly men and women 
who have seen the disadvantages of youth- 
ful carelessness and neglect of opportuni- 
ties and are making a belated effort to learn 
before it is too late—North American. 


~ 
—>—— 


WHERE MEN WILL NOT GO. 








FAR in the frozen country of Alaska, 
A removed from civilization some of 
them where no white man is seen for a 
year at a time, are twenty-eight women 
missionaries of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church working among the Indians and 
Eskimos, under the direction of Bishop 
Rowe, called “the tireless bishop of 
Alaska,” and Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, 
who pays occasional visits to these far- 
distant posts. Bishop Rowe, who has been 
in New York attending the convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica, has been interviewed by reporters to 
whom he said: 

“It is hard to get men to take these 
difficult posts far in the wilds of Alaska, 
but women will take them every time, and 
I would not have it changed, for the women 
do a great work in the field. 

“They have a patience and courage and 
power of endurance which is unexcelled, 
and the work they do is a tremendous one. 
Imagine a woman going up into that frozen 
country, traveling for hundreds of miles on 
sleds drawn by dogs, their only escort In- 
dian guides, and then taking up a residence 
in a settlement anywhere from one hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty miles from 
civilization, with no white person in sight; 
living among the greatest hardships, and 
working year after year without a thought 
of abandoning the cause. 

“These women are nurses and doctors 
and teachers and preachers and social 
workers all in one, and the natives have 
come to look on them as people sent from 
Heaven. I do not hesitate to send a 
woman anywhere, for I know the people 
will take care of her.” One lady of in- 
trepid courage and of great ability men- 
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tioned by Bishop Rowe is a Miss Farthing, 
of whose work he speaks in detail. Of 
another he says: 

“Who, do you think, is at the head of 
our. missionary work at St. John’s in the 
Wilderness, away up within .the Arctic 
Circle? Women are, and Miss Clara 
Carter is the prime worker. She is a 
trained nurse, and started hospital work in 
Alaska twelve years ago. Her work has 
been taken up by other women, and Miss 
Florence Langdon is now one of the 
greatest workers along this line.” 

“Miss Carter,” continued Bishop Rowe, 
“is doing a great work for the miners who 
live in a little settlement which bears the 
picturesque name of Koyukuk. It is two 
hundred miles from the mission, but this 
does not seem a long distance to a person 
accustomed to traveling in Alaska. Among 
the miners, Miss Carter is called in as a 
nurse, but is considered a friend by every 
man, woman, and child in the place, who 
have given her the title of ‘the little angel 
in black.’ ” 


_— 


GENERAL INFORMATION TEST. 








BOYS AND GIRLS PUT TO TEST OF THEIR WITS. 





1. unique examination test given with- 
out notice to all but the five lowest 
grades of the Friends’ Select School in 
Philadelphia was easy and hard. How 
many can you answer. It consisted of a 
hundred questions covering a diversity of 
subjects. So ingeniously were the ques- 
tions framed that they made a fine medium 
to measure the knowledge of the pupils. 
Though none of the pupils answered cor- 
rectly every query, many of the papers re- 
flected acute observation and daily atten- 
tion to the newspapers. Some that ap- 
peared to the pupils laughably simple turned 
out to be stumbling blocks for as many as 
go per cent. of those examined. The ques- 
tions follow: x 

Name: The Mayor of Philadelphia. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The Emperor of Austria. The 
present Dictator of Mexico. The chief engi- 
neer of the Panama Canal. Three leading 
products of the Philippines. The two larg- 
est universities in the United States. The 
three largest cities in the world. The steam- 
ship holding the speed record for crossing the 
Atlantic. The American Ambassador to Great 
Britain. The Directors of Public Safety and 
Public Works of Philadelphia, The Mayor of 
New York city. Four Philadelphia daily 
papers. Three of the chief religions of the 
world. The Sheperd King of Israel. The 
county in which Philadelphia is situated. 

State some fact (recent when possible) 
about: Mona Lisa. Elihu Root. William 
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Sulzer. Rabindranath Tagore. John_ Lind. 
Katharine Puncheon. S, Weir Mitchell. 
Madame Curie. Jupiter. Radium. David 
Lloyd-George. Cornelius McGillicuddy. 

Locate: The Nile. Tampico. The Hague. 
Land’s End. Nicholas II Land. Congress 
Hall. The Soudan. i 

What is meant by: “The Golden Horn”? 
“The Golden Gate”? “The Roof of the 
World”? “The Sick Man of Europe”? 

What is the price of a ton of hard coal? 
How far is it from Boston to San Francisco? 
Why is Pennsylvania called the “Keystone 
State”? Why is England warmer than Labra- 
dor? At what time of year is the earth near- 
est the sun? What is the latitude of Phila- 
delphia? What grain may be planted in the 
fall? What are the national airs of the United 
States, France, Great Britain and Germany? 
Divide into syllables and accent: address, albu- 
men, formidable. To what source of informa- 
tion would you go to find: (1) The meaning 
of Democracy? (2) The population of Lucerne? 
(3) An article on Aviation? (4) The story of 
Daniel? (5) The life of Jane Addams? From 
what direction do our prevailing winds blow? 
What causes day and night? Are the numerals 
on the City Hall clock Roman or Arabic? Why 
do we not fall off the earth? What is air 
made of? How many States and Territories in 
the United States? How does grape fruit 
grow? What color is an orange in the dark? 
How do banks make money? What is the 
new source of revenue for the United States 
Government? What province in Ireland is 
opposed to home rule? What State mines the 
most silver? The most coal? ? 

Who wrote or composed: The King of the 
Golden River? Parsifal? Orations against 
Catiline? Don Quixote? The Tempest? The 
Raven? Hugh Wynne? Treasure Island? 
Paradise Lost? Oliver Twist? Faust? The 
Deserted Village? : 3 

Give the meaning of the following: Begging 
the question; red tape. Blue laws; axe to 
grind. Buy a pig in a poke; hitch your wagon 
to a star. Lock the door after the horse is 
stolen; bootlicking. O. K., Md. C. O. D., 
R. F. D., F.0.B, S.0.S., A. D., R.S. V. P., 
Viz., i. e., ff. cf. 

Write correctly: Can I be excused five 
minutes early? I didn’t have only one. Do 
you mind what you was doing yesterday? 
They opened the gates and left the water run 


out. He don’t know what to do. I don’t like 
those kind of questions. She laid down for 
a short nap. 


Identify by author or work the following 
quotations: “God’s in His heaven— All’s 
right with the world.” “ Mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the coming of the Lord.” 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small.” 

“Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare.” 

“Whither thou goest I will go, and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge.” 

“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

“We must hang all together, or assuredly 
we shall hang all separately.” ~ 

“Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” 
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“T come to bury Caesar, not to praise him.” 

Which requires a longer fence, a square or 
circular field containing the ‘same area? 
5X3X0X4=? What is the interest on $10 
for two years at 3% per cent.? At 10 cents a 
day, what will one’s carfare amount to in a 
school year? Give the equivalent of $1 in 
marks, francs and shillings. Estimate the 
width of the school lecture room. Estimate 
the area of the school lecture room. Estimate 
the area of the school skating pond. Estimate 
in feet the distance from the Cherry street 
entrance to Broad Street Station. What is the 
difference between six dozen dozen and half a 
dozen dozen? Show by two figures the differ- 
ence between two square inches and two inches 
square. 
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A “HOLY EXPERIMENT” AT 
COATESVILLE, 











BY WILLIAM L, PETTINGILL. 





HAT William Penn would have char- 

acterized as a “holy experiment” 

has been working out for the past year and 

longer at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, the 
town of iron and steel. 

In July, 1912, after a rather quiet period, 
business began to “brisk up,” and for a 
time there was great difficulty to find 
enough men to do the work so suddenly 
required to meet the increasing orders. The 
superintendent of the Lukens Iron and 
Steel Company’s big plant was in despair. 
There was especially a scarcity of un- 
skilled laborers,—there is need of many of 
these about a rolling-mill. 

Now, the Lukens Company is well-known 
as a great enterprise controlled by Chris- 
tian men. The great bulk of its stock is 
owned by A. F. and C. H. Huston, presi- 
dent and vice-president of the company. 
The latter of these brothers particularly is 
widely known as a leader in Christian work, 
being chairman of the Pennsylvania State 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and also chairman of the 
(Northern) Presbyterian General As- 
sembly’s Evangelistic Committee, succeed- 
ing in this latter position the late John H. 
Converse, of Philadelphia. The Lukens 
Company was founded in 1810, the first 
concern to manufacture boiler-plate in the 
United States, and it bears the name of its 
founder, who was the grandfather of the 
present owners. 

The chief of police for the Lukens works 
is Alfred S. Jackson, an enthusiastic and 
fruitful Christian workers. It was at his 
suggestion that the “holy experiment” 
began. To the superintendent, William 
Hamilton, he proposed a visit to the Phila- 
delphia Rescue Missions to offer employ- 
ment to the men found in those places. 
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Mr. Hamilton agreed to this, and on July 
20 of last year Mr. Jackson went to the 
Inasmuch Mission, in Philadelphia. At the 
close of a meeting he made his proposition 
to all the men there, whether professedly 
Christian or not, that if they were willing 
to work the Lukens Company would give 
them employment. 

Twenty-four men responded to the in- 
vitation, and accompanied Mr. Jackson to 
Coatesville that night. A few days later 
a second gang followed, consisting of forty- 
seven men. During the year that has fol- 
lowed over eight hundred men have found 
their way to Coatesville from the Inasmuch 
and the Galilee Missions of Philadelphia, 
and have been set to work in the Lukens 
mills. 

Of course it will be remembered that 
work in a rolling-mill is no child’s play; it 
is real work. And when, too, it is remem- 
bered that these “ down-and-outs ” from the 
rescue missions include men from every 
walk of life, many of them from the pro- 
fessions not demanding heavy manual 
labor; and, furthermore, that a large num- 
ber of them are broken in health through 
their slavery to sin, the nature of the 
“experiment” as such becomes evident. 

What has been the result? Wait a mo- 
ment: let that come a little later. 

As these men came pouring into Coates- 
ville a problem was at once presented as to 
where they were to obtain boarding-places. 
They were not particularly “desirable,” of 
course, and there had been no opportunity 
for them to “make good.” Then, too, the 
boarding-houses already established were 
far from empty. Altogether it seemed 
almost impossible to take care of the new- 
comers. ' 

What was to be done? It would never 
do to turn them back, for they were “ in- 
vited guests.” 

Mr. Jackson had another inspiration. 
Why not establish a place especially for 
these men? He went with his suggestion 
to Mr. Charles Huston, who is general 
manager of the works, as well as vice- 
president of the company. It was proposed 
to let the men from the missions have a 
home that should be theirs, where they 
could be looked after and cared for in a 
sympathetic atmosphere. Not all the men 
were professing Christians by any means, 
but some were, and all had heard the gospel 
in the missions. And for the most part 
they were weak, and in need of constant 
attention and help from somebody who 
cared. 

The result of this was “The Lukens 
Mission Boarding-House.” The old Lukens 
homestead, adjoining the mills, was fitted 
up, a shower-bath house being added to it, 
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and other improvements were made to 
render the old house useful for the pur- 
pose; and the new workers were sheltered 
and fed there. The house has a capacity 
sufficient to accommodate forty persons at 
a time, and it is full nearly all the time. 
As the new arrivals come in from time to 
time, some who have been there long 
enough to become strong vacate their rooms 
and find homes elsewhere. 

The front parlor of the house was fitted 
up as a reading-room in the day-time and 
a meeting-room in the evening; and for 
several months after the beginning of the 
work meetings were conducted by Mr. 
Charles Huston himself, assisted by his 
wife, a woman full of faith, and fruitful 
in every good work. Mr. Huston preaches 
the real gospel, and Mrs. Huston is indeed 
“a helpmeet for him.” The nightly meet- 
ings are now discontinued, but meetings are 
held weekly, and there is a “daily gospel 
environment and Christian consciousness ” 
about the place that is positively inspiring. 

Mr. Jackson is in charge of the Mission 
Boarding House. I asked him how many 
of the men had made good. “ How large 
a proportion of the men have made it 
worth while to bring them here?” was my 
question. 

“We have had over eight hundred of 
these men here during the past year,” he 
replied. “It is conservative to state that 
over half of them have made good.” 

Most of the men, Mr. Jackson went on 
to say, were not even professing Christians 
when they arrived. But there were many 
causes for thanksgiving. A helpful ele- 
ment in the situation was that the saloons 
of the town were closed, which made the 
temptations fewer, and helped greatly in 
the work among the men. The Sunday 
School Times recently contained an article 
from Mr. Houston himself, showing “ How 
Coatesville Went Dry.” May Coatesville 
soon again be dry! 

Then I asked Mr. Jackson to tell me 
about the “converts”: how many of them 
showed the real work of God in their lives, 
and maintained their integrity and testi- 
mony. 

His face lighted up at once. “ Why,” he 
said, “ while we have had some disappoint- 
ments, I may say that most of these men 
have done splendidly. Some of them have 
stumbled, and some have left us; but many 
who have stumbled have recovered their 
standing, and of those going away many 
have come back again.” By these experi- 
ences these men have learned of their own 
weakness, and of their need of Christ’s 
strength to make them stand. 

At least seven families, separated 
through sin, have been reunited as the re- 
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sult of the Mission House work. I talked 
with some of these families. 

For example, there is the Bridegam 
(pronounced Bri’-de-gam) family. Wil- 
liam L. Bridegam is fifty-four years old. 
He is a first-class skilled butcher. But for 
fifteen years he was a hopeless drunkard. 
During those years he spent practically all 
his time in the Philadelphia House of Cor- 
rection, having been committed perhaps 
half a hundred times for drunkenness. It 
was impossible for his wife and family to 
live with him, and for fear of their lives 
they were obliged to barricade the door 
against him whenever he was out of jail. 
He came to the Mission House when it was 
first established. He found the Lord there, 
and became a transformed man. When he 
first communicated with his family after 
his conversion they could not believe his 
story. And when his son came to Coates- 
ville to see him, he exclaimed, “ Why, 
father, is it possible? I never expected to 
see you again out of the stripes.” Blessed 
be God, that father had found new stripes, 
even the stripes by which he was healed. 
Well, William Bridegam is God’s man now, 
and he and his wife and daughter, happily 
reunited, are the housekeepers in the 
“Lukens Mission Boarding House.” 

John McKee, formerly a railroad man, is 
the janitor of the house. He has a wife in 
Colorado, with whom he has become recon- 
cield, and they will be reunited. Then 
there is Michael Lynch, and there is Dennis 
McConnell. Time would fail me to tell of 
these men with their triumphs of faith. 
And there are many others, unnamed here, 
but whose names one has reason to believe 
are “registered in heaven.” 

Not all the Lukens Mission men are from 
the city rescue missions, although the great 
mass of them are. John Ibbs is an excep- 
tion. Being out of work seven months ago, 
he tramped it to Coatesville. He was 
arrested there and put into the borough 
lock-up over night. When he was released, 
he was directed to the Lukens Mission, 
where he turned to the Lord.. After re- 
maining a short time he left, but after a 
few weeks ‘he turned up again. He told 
me that he felt safer in the Lukens Mission 
House than anywhere else. He is em- 
ployed on the “stocking gang,” and the 
foreman says that John Ibbs can have a 
job as long as he wants it. 

It would seem that the “holy experi- 
ment” was worth while. 

But there are other things to be told. 
Coatesville has a “race problem” of its 
own. Large numbers of negroes are em- 
ployed in the Lukens and other mills, and 
these negroes have sometimes been trouble- 
some to the authorities. They are less 





troublesome since Coatesville “went dry,” 
and I want to tell how the negroes them- 
selves helped to rid Coatesville of the 
licensed liquor traffic. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huston attended the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly of 1912 at 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mrs. Huston, who 
is a Georgian, became much interested in 
some work going on in Louisville in behalf 
of the negroes. The result was that when 
they returned North she and her husband 
undertook similar work at home. They 
organized a Sunday morning Bible school 
for negroes in the east end of Coatesville, 
securing the use of one of the negro church 
buildings for the purpose. Our friend, 
Chief Jackson, is superintendent, and Isaac 
Thompson, the Lukens labor boss, is secre- 
tary of this school. Jackson and Thomp- 
son are themselves brands plucked from 
the burning, and know the meaning of real 
salvation. 

The teaching in this school is done by 
Mr. and Mrs. Huston. One result of tifis 
work is that when the line-up was formed 
against the saloons this year the great ma- 
jority of the negroes in Coatesville signed 
the remonstrances, though in former years 
they have been mostly recorded on the 
other side of the fight. 

Another beautiful thing I found at 
Coatesville. A great mass of foreigners 
are employed at the mills. Mr. Huston 
felt the burden of these souls upon him, 
and something like five years ago he started 
a Sunday School for them. This school 
was located in a large loft built for the 
purpose in the new electrical warehouse. 
Later another building was erected for the 
summer sessions of the school—a pavilion 
that can be opened on all sides to admit the 
breezes. This school has over five hundred 
members enrolled. “Ai” Jackson is super- 
intendent here also, assisted by “Ike” 
Thompson, and Mr. and Mrs. Huston are 
here to do the teaching. When the school 
began, Mr. Houston could address the 
school only through an interpreter, or by 
means of lantern-slides. But the Hun- 
garians, Slavs, and others are learning 
English rapidly, and the interpreter in no 
longer necessary. It is an inspiring ex- 
perience to see the work of the Lord going 
on here. 

An attractive feature of this school is 
the “ Lukens Band,” of thirty-three pieces. 
Many men were found in the mill, mostly 
among the foreigners, who possessed 
musical talent. These were brought to- 
gether and put under the leadership of 
John Vanderslice, an old and tried Chris- 
tian employee, who, as one man declared, 
“can play any instrument in the band.” A 
fine set of instruments and a full outfit of _ 
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uniforms has been presented by Mr. 
Huston, and the band discourses sweet 
music to the glory of God in the Sunday 
afternoon Bible school. The band is also 
in great demand for service everywhere, 
but great care is exercised that in all it 
does it may be pleasing to God. 

All this may be considered as summing 
up the “holy experiment” at Coatesville. 
There seems to be no “labor problem” at 
the Lukens works—nothing is heard of 
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“the conflict between capital and labor” or 
“the grievances of the downtrodden work- 
ingman.” It may be that here we have an 
example of God’s way of solving the prob- 
lem of labor and capital. Surely, it is a 
wholesome sight, and there is something 
about it that causes one to yearn that such 
“holy experiments” as the one in Coates- 
ville may be tried elsewhere. 


Sunday School Times. 
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EPORTS made to the State Board of 
Education by its architectural bureau 
for the year ending July 1 show that 223 
mew schoolhouses were erected or author- 
ized and 107 reconstructions begun. This 
is the best showing yet made to the board, 
which has been keeping close watch upon 
school construction for the last two years. 
Philadelphia is not included in the list. 
Allegheny leads with 28 buildings or re- 
constructions; Luzerne second with 26; 
Westmoreland third with 19, followed by 
Montgomery and Cambria each with 15; 
Washington, 14; Fayette, 13; Lackawana, 
11; Franklin, Schuylkill and Somerset, 10; 
Northumberland, 8, and McKean, 7. Dau- 
phin, Lancaster, Delaware, Chester, York, 
Berks and other Eastern counties run four 
or five, while Bucks has but two, showing 
that they have been well supplied in the 
past. Seven counties of the State will have 
movable schools under State suspices dur- 
ing the coming winter, these schools being 
supplementary to the farmers’ institute 
work conducted by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The schools will be held in Law- 
rence, Fulton, Montour, Butler, Crawford, 
Columbia and Warren counties. The 
schools will run from early in January to 
February. 


Tue Massachusetts Forestry Association 
has offered a prize to the city or town in 
the State which shall plant the greatest 
number of shade trees, in proportion to its 
population, before July 1. The prize will 
be the planting by the association of a mile 
of street or road with shade trees, at least 
seven feet high. One hundred entries are 
expected. 





Tue Directors’ Department of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association has 
lost by death two of its leading members 
who have for the past ten years been 
prominent officers, Mr. Wm. M. Bowen, of 
Chester, Delaware County, corresponding 
secretary, for many years one of the best 
school directors in the State, and Mr. James 
W. Howerth, of Glen Riddle, also in Dela- 
ware county. 


Dr. TURNBULL, head of the medical staff 
of the State Sanatorium, asserts that the 
new individual paper drinking cups and the 
sanitary towels are of no use whatever as a 
preventive to the spread of disease. He 
declares that the carelessness of the general 
public robs them of what good features 
they might possess. “The people using 
paper cups or towels, instead of destroying 
them, merely cast them about, and they are 
picked up and used by some one else.” We 
can have too much of this terror of the 
germ. 





THE first arrest for swearing on the pub- 
lic highways since representatives of the 
No-License League asked Mayor Stratton, 
of Reading, to enforce the old blue laws 
was made last night, when Joseph A. West, 
21 years, was taken into custody on a charge 
of cursing. Lewis Cutting, 33 years, was 
arrested at the same time oh a charge of 
interfering with the patrolman who cap- 
tured West. Alderman Yarnell this morn- 
ing imposed a straight fine and costs of 
$3.25 upon each, which they paid. West 
uttered five oaths, which the old blue laws 
assess at 67 cents per. This would amount 
to $3.35, but the Magistrate threw off 10 
cents. Not long ago on the rear platform 
of a full street car two men were talking 
earnestly, and one of them cursing with 
emphasis. We said, “ You may be throw- 
ing money away pretty fast.” He looked 
up quickly and asked “How?” “Each 
oath sixty-seven cents.” “Oh!” he laughed. 
But there was no more profanity. 
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West Lampeter township is to have the 
distinction of being the first township of 
Lancaster County, and one of only eight in 
the State, of embracing vocational agricul- 
ture in its curriculum. At a meeting of the 
school board held recently this was decided 
upon. The course will be at the district 
high school, and the pupils taking it will be 
required to include a certain number of 
academic courses. The State Director of 
Vocational Education will be asked to fur- 
nish a graduate of State College as in- 
structor at a salary of $1200 a year. 


As the time draws near for the different 
Teachers’ Institutes to be held, it is natural 
for each teacher to ask: How can I be most 
benefited by my attendance? in what do I 
need special instruction? If the day’s pro- 
gramme be carefully looked over, it can be 
seen at a glance what subjects are to be 
considered; it will then be an easy matter 
for teachers to note down what they more 
particularly wish to notice. It is to be 
feared that all teachers do not fully realize 
the great advantages of the institutes. Per- 
haps, after an exercise has been conducted, 
some teacher might think, “I could do as 
well as that myself.” Very true; but may 
there not be among the auditors some one 
who heard for the first time what he most 
desired to know? Teachers should, above 
all others, be unselfish. At their institutes 
they are emphatically “friends in council,” 
and must be ready to profit by what they 
think errors as well as by what they deem 
acknowledged success 


THE first checks for payment of the 
school appropriation for the fiscal year 
were sent out from the State Treasury July 
13th, fifty-two warrants from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction calling for $129,- 
589, being honored. The borough of West 
Homestead, Allegheny county, receiving 
$1,549 was the first to be drawn, the city of 
Lancaster being next with $34,539. The 
payment this year is a month earlier than 
last year and it is announced that the war- 
rants will be paid as rapidly as presented. 





Every county in the State is represented 
among the 745 teachers enrolled at the 
Pennsylvania State College. It is expected 
that more than 800 teachers will attend the 
six weeks’ course. Last year there were 
563 taking similar vacation work. Sixty- 
two of those present are from Philadelphia. 
Owing to crowded conditions extra instruct- 
ors have been provided for the classes in 
domestic art, school of music, English, agri- 


culture and industrial education. Among 
the Sunday preachers are Dr. William 
Byron Forbush, of Philadelphia; Rabbi 
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Theodore F. Joseph, of Allentown, and Dr. 
Arthur Holmes, formerly of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Supt. CHartes S. Foos instructed the 
teachers of Reading to have all pupils in 
the public schools rise at II a. m., June 15, 
and, after a moment of. silence, repeat the 
following simple pledge to the flag: “1 
pledge allegiance to my flag and republic 
for which it stands—one nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” He also 
suggests that every person in the city at 
this hour on Flag Day pause a moment, 
and silently repeat this pledge, believing 
that the thought of peace and good-will for 
the nation will be more effective than more 
demonstrative exercises. 

THE new city curfew law of South 
Bethlehem became effective June 4th. For 
the first time children under sixteen years 
of age, unless accompanied by their 
parents or guardians, must be off the street 
at half past 9 o’clock. The curfew alarm 
is given by whistle blasts in three sections 
of the town. 





THE United States Bureau of Education, 
in a bulletin issued not long ago concern- 
ing the progress of “healthwork” in the 
schools of our country, calls attention to 
the fact that whilst in 1900 there were only 
8 cities that had any organizations look- 
ing after the health of school children, 
at present there are more than 400 cities 


with organized departments. Nearly 100 
cities employ school nurses. More than 50 
cities have school dentists. And in 40 


cities there are open schools for children 
with incipient tuberculosis. Many cities 
have made provision for the education of 
the blind and deaf and mentally deficient 
little ones. This is gratifying progress. 





Davip F. Fortney, Esg., who has for 
many years been a leading member of the 
bar in Centre County, was for a long time 
a prominent School Director of Bellefonte 
and an active member of the State Associa- 
tion of School Directors and of the State 
Teachers’ Association. In continuing sub- 
scription to The School Journal writes: “I 
enclose postal order for the year I914. 
You will excuse me for being a little behind 
time. I have received the numbers regu- 
larly, and you will always get the price of 
The Journal. I get more good things out 
of this Journal than from any other maga- 
zines.” Thanks, Mr. Fortney. We are glad 
to know it. 


THE system of free extension courses 
for the higher professional training of 
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teachers, inaugurated in Harrisburg by the 
University of Pennsylvania under the di- 
rection of Dr. A. Duncan Yocum, is 
steadily growing in popularity. From the 
forty teachers who originally pledged them- 
selves, the number has increased to over 
two hundred from Harrisburg, Steelton 
and surrounding territory. This course is 
part of a state-wide plan. 


“It is not enough to send our children 
to Sunday school; we must train them to 
attend church,” Bishop Neely, of the Metho- 
dist Church, told the Ministerial Union of 
Philadelphia. “If we train children to go 
to Sunday school and do not train them to 
go to church we almost fail. If you get the 
child in the habit of attending Sunday school 
and not attending church, it will not attend 
church when it grows older. Our problem 
is to make the world better. We must be- 
gin by training the child; otherwise we 
shall make little progress. I believe we 
have carried pedagogy to an extreme in our 
Sunday schools. We talk too much about 
graded lessons and the division of the Sun- 
day school into departments. Let us give 
— to methods and more to the 
child.” 


The provision of the School Code requir- 
ing a vote of three-fourths of a School 
Board to elect as teacher a relative of a 
Director does not apply to a teacher who is 
a first cousin or niece of a School Direct- 
or’s wife. This is the opinion of Deputy 
Attorney General Wm. M. Hargest in reply 
to a question submitted by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 


Tue last name enrolled for Pittsburgh 
meeting of State Association, as reported 
by Treasurer Keck, is Miss Helen R. Gal- 
lagher, of Oakmont, making the total 
10,410. 
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SECRETARIES ORGANIZED. 








OF SECRETARIES OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


A* OTHER advance step was taken in the 
organization of the school officers of 
Pennsylvania when, on February 4, 1914, a 
number of the Secretaries of School Boards 
throughout the State met in the Technical 
High School, Harrisburg, and formed an 
organization, electing the following officers: 

President—R. E. Peifer, Easton. 

Vice President—W. J. Flynn, Erie. 

Secretary—D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harris- 


ORGANIZATION 





rg. 

Treasurer—W. T. Norton, McKeesport. 

Discussions were held on the following 
subjects: Bond Issues, opened by D. D. 
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Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg; Business Man- 
ager, opened by F. L. Bensinger, Franklin; 
Appropriations, opened by T. P. Wenner, 
Allentown; Office Systems, by W. J. Flynn, 
Erie; and the Ordering and Distributing 
of Books and Supplies, by W. T. Norton, 
McKeesport. 

The following Committees were ap- 
pointed: 

Executive Committee—F. L. Bensinger, 
Franklin; Joseph C. Bovensky, Jeannette; H. 
T. Judd, Bethlehem; John Harris, Shamokin; 
and John C. Penrod, South Fork. 

Legislative Committee—Charles H. Meyer, 
Johnstown; T. P. Wenner, Allentown; H. F. 
McCloud, Manheim; Rees F. Davies, Ed- 
wardsville; and A. L. Castle, Chester. 

The following By-Laws were adopted: 

Art. 1. The title of this Association shall 
be The State Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries of Pennsylvania. 

Art. 2. Its object shall be: (1) the discussion 
of questions relating to the business affairs of 
school districts; (2) the advocacy of needed 
legislation on the subjects of financial matters; 
(3) the general promotion of office and business 
efficiency. 

Art. 3. Its membership shall be limited to the 
secretaries of the School Boards of the various 
school districts of the State. 

Art. 4. The officers shall consist of President, 
Vice President, Secretary, and Treasurer, elected 
annually, and to perform the duties which are 
usually prescribed for officers of such titles. 

Art. 5. The Association shall meet annually on 
the day preceding the yearly meeting of the De- 
partment of School Directors, Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. Special meetings may be called or the 
date of the regular meeting be changed by the 
President and the Executive Committee. 

Art. 6. The dues of each member shall be One 
Dollar ($1.00) annually, with the right to the 
Executive Committee to levy a special assess- 
ment should such be demanded by the needs of 
the Association. 

Art. 7. Committees. There shall be three reg- 
ular standing committees, each of five members, 
to be appointed by the President. An Executive 
Committee, which shall make all necessary ar- 
rangements for the meetings of the Association, 
examine and approve all bills, and, with the 
officers, have general direction of the affiairs of 
the Association between regular meetings. A 
Legislative Committee, which shall scrutinize all 
bills affecting the financial and business affairs of 
the public schools that may be presented to the 
Legislature, make report thereon to the Executive 
Committee or the Association, suggest needed 
legislation, and secure the presentation to the 
Legislature of such measures as may be favored 
by the Association. A Committee of Standard- 
ization of Accounts, which shall assist in devis- 
ing a uniform system of accounts for school 
board offices throughout the State. 

Art. 8. The four officers above named shall be 
the Committee on Credentials. 

Art. 9. The By-Laws may be altered or amen- 
ded at any regular meeting of the Association, 
one session’s notice to the proposed change hav- 
ing been given the members in attendance. 
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TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





SUBSCRIBING FOR THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





T HERE are in Pennsylvania 2,552 School 
Districts and nearly Fifteen Thou- 
sand School Directors. It is essential to the 
best interests of the schools that every one 
of these School Boards and School Direc- 
tors should be in as close touch as possible 
with the central office at Harrisburg, for 
suggestion, direction, and encouragement 
towards better schools in the District. 

Sixty years ago this necessity forced it- 
self upon the attention of the school author- 
ities of the State, but it was not met satis- 
factorily until The Pennsylvania School 
Journal was, in 1855, made by law the offi- 
cial organ of the School Department, and 
sent monthly as a means of intercommuni- 
cation between the Department and every 
school district of the Commonwealth. 

As the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, this journal has 

‘always contained the latest school legis- 
lation; the official decisions necessary at 
times in the interpreting and enforcing of 
the school law; full reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Asociation, of the annual Conventions of 
Superintendents, and of the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Directors’ 
Association, all of which is matter that 
should be in the hands of as large a num- 
ber of school directors as possible; also, 
a very large body of matter of general edu- 
cational interest, suggestive, instructive and 
helpful in many ways to the school work 
in Pennsylvania—making a yearly volume 
of large size and great value of nearly six 
hundred dowble-column pages. Much of 
this matter, including all the reports of these 
educational associations, is to be found 
only in The School Journal. 

It was made the official organ of the 
School Department by Hon. Andrew G. 
Curtin and State Superintendent Henry C. 
Hickok, men who rendered great service to 
the school system, and who knew well the 
value of this agency. Their action has been 
recognized and approved by every admini- 
stration since their day. The wisdom of 
the measure is evident in many ways, not 
only in constant support and gain to the 
system but also in the fact—of which the 
State has good reason to be proud—that 
Pennsylvania has a more complete and bet- 
ter record in the files of her State School 
Journal, of the development of her system 
than is had by any other State in the 
Union, and this for the simple reason that 
it has, for so long a period, been the official 
organ of the State Educational Department. 
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The School Department, in order to 
reach every school district monthly with 
official and other matter of general inter- 
est to the schools, has subscribed for a 
given number of copies, because that has 
been found a cheaper and more effective 
means than any other of securing needed 
service—and this for sixty years, under 
both political parties, approved all the while 
by the best practical judgment that has at 
any time had control of our school affairs. 
The State is simply paying for “supplies 
and service rendered,” the same as for coal 
in the furnaces of the Capitol building and 
service at the desks in the Departments— 
thus enabling at all times the Department 
of Public Instruction to reach directly and 
indirectly the millions in Pennsylvania who 
are in the work or under the influence of 
the publie school system. 


— 
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PEACE DAY. 








, 18th of May was celebrated as 

Peace Day because it was on this day 
in 1899 that one hundred delegates from 
twenty of the leading nations of the world 
met for the first time at the Hague in 
Holland for the purpose of finding a sub- 
stitute for war in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. With the war clouds 
hanging over Mexico and with every heart 
pulsating over an insult offered to our flag 
the observance of Peace Day in the public 
schools was especially appropriate. The 
one characteristic which distinguishes all! 
the pupils in our public schools, is patriot- 
ism. The songs we sing and the lessons 
we teach serve to stimulate this emotion 
in the hearts of the children, no matter 
whether their parents be native or foreign 
born. The sentiment of patriotism is apt 
to vent itself in demonstrations of military 
and naval warfare. War may be neces- 
sary to establish stability of government 
or to repel an insult from a foreign foe. 
The American nation will always need an 
army and a navy for protection and for 
police purposes. But there is often as 
much patriotism displayed in preventing as 
in carrying on a war. 

It is not enough to observe one day in 
the year as a time fit for the discussion of 
international arbitration as a means of 
settling difficulties between governments. 
This will accomplish very little if history 
is taught as if war and conquest were of 
prime importance in the development of 
nations. History should be taught so as to 
glorify the victories of peace above the 
victories of war. The captains of industry 
should receive as much praise as the leaders 
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of armies. The inventors of implements 
and machinery for the arts of the husband- 
man, should occupy as conspicuous a place 
in the temple of fame as the inventors 
of machine guns and other instruments of 
destruction. Of all forms of wasting our 
national resources war is the worst, and 
from this point of view Peace Day should 
always be observed with appropriate exer- 
cises. Literature can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the American Peace Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, 405 Marlborough street, Boston, 
Mass., or to the Pennsylvania Peace and 
Arbitration Society at 1305 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 





<—- 


LATIN AS A PRACTICAL STUDY. 





F what practical use is the study of 
Latin? This question is frequently 
asked. Parents, directors, pupils, and even 
teachers ask it. Dr. Thomas March, one 
of the High School Inspectors of the Com- 
monwealth. a gentleman connected with the 
Department -of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg, who is admirably qualified to 
speak upon this subject, has made a careful 
analysis of its utilitarian value and has 
stated it succinctly as follows: 

There are few studies taught in the high 
school of more value than Latin. This is 
due not only to the fact that a study of 
the language gives excellent mental dis- 
cipline but because it is of great assistance 
in connection with the study of English. 

Few people know how intimate is the re- 
lation between Latin and our mother 
tongue. As members of the same family 
of languages, English and Latin have simi- 
lar inflexional forms and the same roots 
for many of their most common words. 
Originally Anglo-Saxon had nothing but 
simple sentences. After the contact be- 
tween the Romans and our English an- 
cestors had been made, all sorts of sentence 
clause and phase relations were taken 
bodily into our language from the more 
cultured language of the South. 

It has been the experience of many that 
they never really understood English gram- 
mar until they had studied Latin. There 
is something in the perfect inflection of the 
classic tongue which forces a sense of the 
relation of words and phrases into the 
minds of young people. A knowledge of 
these relations gives its possessor a power 
which enables him to express himself with 
a clearness, accuracy, and effectiveness not 
easily obtainable in any other way. 

If one were to examine the vocabulary 
of the ordinary person of culture, he would 
find that a large percentage of the words 
which he uses are of classic origin. In 
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fact the greater the education of the indi- 
vidual the greater will be the number of 
such words in his vocabulary. Our great 
English dictionaries also contain more than 
seventy per cent. of words derived from 
the Latin and the Greek. Words con- 
nected with government, science, phi- 
losophy and religion—words which are con- 
nected with the progress of the race—are 
for the most part, from the classic lan- 
guages. 

When we consider the fact that there are 
hundreds of thousands of such derivatives, 
while there are only a limited number of 
Latin words from which they are obtained, 
we have a better understanding of the im- 
portance of this language. It would be 
well-nigh impossible to commit to memory 
even a few thousand unrelated words. If, 
however, they are taken up in the natural 
way, as component parts of a language, 
especially when that language is so closely 
related to our own, the task becomes a com- 
paratively easy one. 

When once in possession of this fund of 
material the student has a great advantage 
for anyone. Thousands of words become a 
part of his vocabulary. He knows at sight 
the meanings of many English words which 
he would otherwise be compelled to look 
up in a dictionary. Even if through disuse 
he should lose his technical knowledge of 
the language this power would stay with 
him and give him an enlarged vocabulary 
and discrimination in its use. 

Translation is one of the best exercises 
for developing freedom and precision in 
the use of a language. This is especially 
so when the languages are so closely re- 
lated as the ones in question. If the 
teacher were careful to take advantage of 
this relationship, no study would be of 
greater value than the study of this ancient 
tongue. 

Latin gives the student an introduction 
to many of the best things in literature. 
The works of the Latin writers at the time 
of the golden age form a model which 
could well be followed by the literary men 
of any period. No one can lay claim to 
being well read who has not become ac- 
quainted with these writers. If they are 
not read in the original, they lose much of 
their spirit and charm. 

To the teacher, the preacher, the lawyer 
and the doctor, Latin is indispensible. In 
addition, a knowledge of the language and 
literature is almost a necessity to the every- 
day reader. Constant references and allu- 
sions to the life, ideals and beliefs of 
classic times are to be found in all our 
literature. Even the public press, which 
must of necessity appeal to all classes, 
draws much from the classics, and one 
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would miss the point of many an allusion 
delivered from the platform, the stage or 
the pulpit, if he were utterly ignorant of 
these subjects. While such facts could be 
obtained in other ways, their acquisition 
would be a dreary task if undertaken apart 
from their natural setting. 

The study of Latin therefore is valuable 
because, in addition to giving excellent 
mental discipline, it gives the student a 
better knowledge of English grammar, in- 
creases his vocabulary greatly and de- 
velops discrimination and facility in its use, 
and in addition it is an introduction to a 
civilization and literature which touch life 
at many points. No other subject taught 
in the high school accomplishes so much. 





NEW SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 


ya the first draft of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Code was made, legal 
provision was planned for Schools of Edu- 
cation in connection with the University of 
Pennsylvania and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. Opposition developed in the legis- 
lature and the proposed legislation was 
dropped from the Code as finally enacted 
by the Legislature in the year IgII. 

The friends of the proposed legislation 
felt that Schools of Education are needed, 
and such a school was first organized at 
the western end of the State in connection 
with the University of Pittsburgh. Now 
the idea is to be realized at Philadelphia, 
where a department of education has been 
organized previously in connection with the 
University of Pennsylvania. The last legis- 
lature made an appropriation to enlarge the 
department by the election of additional 
professors. This fall the department will 
be expanded into a School of Education 
with Dr. Frank P. Graves as Dean and 
Professor of the History of Education, Dr. 
A. D. Locum as professor of the Principles 
of Education and Dr. Harlan Updegraff as 
professor of School of Administration. The 
work of the new School of Education will 
be strengthened along academic and scien- 
tific lines by the assistance of professors 
from other departments of the University. 
Those who desire to enter the School of 
Education should write for the announce- 
ment which appeared in July. 

During the past school year there was 
helpful co-operation between the University 
and the other educational forces of the 
state. A large number of addresses and 
lectures were given at institutes, associa- 
tion meetings, and other gatherings of 
teachers. Extension. centers in educational 
courses were established at Harrisburg, 
Williamsport and Altoona, and regular 
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courses were conducted for two hours each 
by the professors of education from the 
University. These were attended by teach- 
ers and others, and the work which was 
accomplished elicited high praise from those 
who were privileged to attend the courses. 


-— 


“LINCOLN GRAPHIC GEOGRAPHY.” 








i — is an object lesson aid of great 
value in the teaching of geography. 
It is a dissected map of the United States, 
made about as interesting to bright boys 
and girls as a picture book or a story book. 
It consists of a heavy binder’s board, 
19 x 27 inches in size, on one side of which 
is an admirable outline map of the United 
States, and on the other side a soft red 
cotton flannel surface on which the pupil 
builds up the cardboard map from its parts 
in the accompanying box. These parts 
(states) have the under side of rough 
paper, such that jit sticks to the cotton 
flannel and—the board being somewhat in- 
clined when in use—each part stays where 
it is put until removed. This board is of 
such size that it takes up little space on the 
wall or in the closet when not in use. 

The map shows also very clearly: 1. The 
original territory of the United States as 
defined by the treaty of 1788. 2. Louisiana 
Purchase from Bonaparte in 1803. 3. 
Florida Purchase from Spain in 1819. 4. 
Texas Annexed in 1845. 5. Oregon claims 
extinguished in 1846. 6. Mexican Terri- 
tory ceded in 1848, including California. 
7. Gadsen Purchase from Mexico in 1853. 
It gives also very much other desirable 
matter. The real teacher who is inter- 
estesd in geography will find it of great 
value. 

The more graphic our teaching of his- 
tory, geography or any other branch of 
school study the more effective it is. This 
fact of great importance recognized every- 
where else both by teacher and learner, is 
too often ignored in the school room, 
Abraham Lincoln was noted for plain com- 
mon sense and cbmmon Sense ways of say- 
ing and doing things. He wanted definite 
knowledge always, and always took what 
seemed the quickest and surest way to get 
it. An old farmer of Illinois used to tell 
how, when a young man, Mr. Lincoln 
learned the geography of the United States 
by cutting up a map into states and terri- 
tories, and making himself familiar with 
their forms and relative sizes, their popula- 
tion, products, and other facts of interest 
and value. He was just the man to get 


clear ideas from a device so simple as a 
sectional map, and what a prize this board 
and box would have been to him! : 
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The dissected map as found here pre- 
sents relative size, form and population of 
the different states; the location of capitals 
indicated by a black star; and the seventy- 
six great manufacturing centres of the 
country each marked by a black dot, the 
value of whose individual product each 
year is not less than twenty millions of 
dollars, and whose combined product con- 
stitutes so great a factor in the wealth and 
power of the nation. The showing of 
these cities, by means of heavy black dots, 
is very effective and is a suggestion and a 
revelation to everybody who sees it. 

The rough surface on the back of the 
dissected parts is an ingenious device, 
taking hold of the soft flannel with which 
the heavy binder’s board (19x27) is 
covered, so that the entire map can be 
readily built up by the pupil before the 
class or by any one at home where it often 
becomes a matter of great interest to all 
in the family. One of these maps at an 
evening party has been of much greater 
interest than the favorite pack of cards, 
and of far greater value. On the other 
side of the board the outline map of the 
United States is given for reference. In 
connection with this general outline, areas 
and population are given, the capital and 
largest town in each State. On open spaces 
adapted to the purpose, the average pro- 
ductive value of each citizen in each State, 
as shown by every census from 1850 to 
1900, the centers of population at each 
decade and totals of each census, increase 
of territory by purchase and treaty, and 
much beside on the map, and inside and 
outside of the box that is suggestive and 
instructive, as time, latitude and longitude, 
comparative statistics of the nations of the 
world, leading facts and figures in the 
wonderful growth and development of the 
United States, etc—a vast amount ot 
matter in condensed form—making this a 
sort of compendium of geography and re- 
lated subjects of great practical value. 

It is not meant to take the place of the 
ordinary text-book in geography but to be 
used along with it, and with any text-book, 
as an aid in this branch of study, giving 
many facts in such form as to be easily 
remembered when once impressed upon the 
mind through the eye, the ear and the hand. 
Mr. William Rinehart, a practical teacher, 
who originated the idea of building up 
the map upon a soft flannel surface—and 
who induced us to bring it out in this 
form—tells us how by touch he taught a 
blind boy the States, their relative sizes, 
etc., until he became his most apt pupil in 
geography. Pupils enjoy this test with 
closed eyes, recognizing by its form and 
size what is put into their hands. 
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Don’t give too much time to geography, 
but let it run out into other things, as his- 
tory and English literature, of vastly 
greater importance. The areas of states 
and countries when put in contrast impress 
the idea of extent of territory, as Texas 250 
times the size of Rhode Island, or Illinois 
five times the area of Palestine. Make 
lists of countries—say, twenty-five each— 
cities, capitals, mountain ranges, peaks, 
capes, seas, lakes, bays, rivers, voyages, 
etc. Keep them in the air, always ready 
for class or school room quiz, with frequent 
reference to the maps of the text-book. 
For small children the building up of the 
map in the form here shown is “busy 
work” both interesting and profitable. For 
original work and review work with larger 
pupils this is a most helpful aid to teacher 
and pupil. 

The price, including box and board has 
been $1.25 per set. But agency work and 
advertising are expensive, and we have de- 
cided to close out the stock on hand at a 
very low rate. A dozen or more of these 
stimulating aids to good work in the school 
room would be a valuable addition to the 
stock room supplies of any wide-awake 
school district. Superintendents especially 
who are always on the watch for helpful 
devices in any line of school work, will ap- 
preciate their value on closer acquaintance. 


<< 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








Pte teaching of sex hygiene will not be 

delegated to the American teacher if 
it can be prevented by the National Educa- 
tion Association. This was evident when 
speaker after speaker denounced such a 
course and found themselves greeted with 
ringing applause. “ We should have but the 
strongest condemnation for the wealthy 
club-going woman, who has no time to teach 
her child the fundamental truths of life and 
would throw the responsibility upon a 
teacher or a football coach,” said Dr. 
Charles H. Keene, of Minneapolis, super- 
visor of hygiene and physical training. 
“Sex instruction placed on the same plane 
with spelling and arithmetic will rob ‘it of 
all its sacredness. Knowledge never will 
compel purity. Sex instruction in schools 
will but tend to lower the standard of 
morality, and the homes of America will 
continue to lose ground, and will give up the 
few privileges they now have to train the 
children.” 

“Health and morals are of first import- 
ance in every system of education,” Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer told the Asociation. 
“Tn every system of education the conser- 
vation of health is a matter of first import- 
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ance. If the laws of health are to be ob- 
served, they must be taught by example as 
well as by precept. How can a teacher in- 
duce pupils to avoid the cigarette if he 
himself is a slave of the cigarette habit? 
From this point of view, woman is the bet- 
ter teacher for the grades and for the high 
school, because she, at least, can go through 
the college and the normal school without 
learning to smoke and to drink. Of equal, 
if not of greater, importance is the moral 
life. It is the function of the school to 
instil and develop the school virtues without 
which the pupil cannot hold a job in modern 
life. The store, the shop, the factory and 
the railroad prefer the youth who has been 
faithful at school. The very atmosphere of 
a good school develops the qualities which 
lie at the foundation of industrial success. 
The greatest teacher of all the ages worked 
at the carpenter’s bench and thereby sancti- 
fied manual labor, and the arts that make 
bread; but He is also authority for the 
statement that man shall not live by bread 
alone. He laid stress upon the things of the 
higher life—things which cannot be ignored 
or neglected without serious detriment to 
the child. 

“The aim of the modern school may be 
summed up in the one word—truth. Truth 
is more than knowledge, although the latter 
is the broader term. Much knowledge is a 
mere matter of the intellect and never passes 
into life. Truth goes deeper and touches 
the heart out of which are the issues of life. 
Scientific truth has revolutionized our in- 
dustries, our treatment of disease, our 
homes and methods of sanitation. In the 
elementary school we must often be satis- 
fied if pupils think and grasp surface rela- 
tions. The high school should get the 
pupil to penetrate beneath the surface to 
the relations which are scientific and fun- 
damental in modern civilization. When 


truth passes into speech, it gives us truth-. 


fulness or veracity. When it passes into 
life, it gives us true men as Joseph’s breth- 
ren claimed to be when he accused them of 
being spies. “ What this age needs is true 
men and true women. It is the highest 
function of the high school to teach truth, 
because truth informs the mind and forms 
the character in such a way as to give us 
leaders, home-makers and good citizens.” 
Methods for the conservation of the future 
race were advocated before the Department 
of Social Education by Mary G. Campbell, 
Chicago psychologist. 

A warning to educators to beware of 
cheap juvenile publications, which really 
are nickel novels in disguise, was sounded 
before the library department by Franklin 
Matthews, librarian, Boy Scouts of Ame- 
rica, New York. 
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William B. Jones, of Chicago, was re- 
elected secretary of the National Council of 
Education. He is the only officer whose 
term expired this year. 

Segregation of mentally deficient children 
was recommended in a paper read by Dr. 
Franklin W. Barrows, of Buffalo, New 
York, medical inspector of schools. 

That moving pictures are destined to 
revolutionize the present method of teach- 
ing was the contention of speakers at a 
meeting devoted to the discussion of their 
use. 

In the closing session of the Association 
Dr. J. H. Francis, superintendent of schools, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., roused great applause, 
mingled with protesting cries of “ Sensa- 
tionalism,” with a strenuous arraignment of 
the present school system, a denunciation 
of the “ inefficiency of the average teacher ” 
and a characterization of “certain powerful 
interests blocking all forms of educational 
progress” as “soul wreckers.” “Our pub- 
lic schools of to-day,” he said, “ are namby- 
pamby places, to which we go because it is 
the custom, and some of us become good 
citizens in spite of them. The purpose of 
education is to make us scholarly enough so 
that we may separate ourselves from the 
common herd. Teachers who train a child 
to believe that he cannot be respectable un- 
less he is a professional man are a menace 
to society. Schools are all wrong because 
they give the credit to the captains of things 
not to the stokers. When the teaching 
force is allowed to make its own judgments 
and stand on these judgments we will have 
different boys and girls.” He added that 
nine-tenths of our immorality is caused by 
damage done to boys and girls by teachers. 

Henry F. Cope, of Chicago, speaking be- 
fore the Religious Education Association, 
of which he is general secretary, said the 
“present agitation for the teaching of reli- 
gion in the public schools is based on three 
misapprehensions.” First that the state may 
properly teach religion; second, that reli- 
gion can be taught as mathematics and 
many other subjects; and third, that teach- 
ing religion would solve all the problems of 
youthful delinquency and cure the general 
public apathy toward ecclesiastical affairs. 

Use of the permanent fund of the asso- 
ciation for the establishment of twelve 
demonstration and experimental schools in 
various parts of the country under the man- 
agement of a committee headed by the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
was advocated by George Alexander, super- 
vising principal of schools of Indianapolis. 

The new Board of Directors approved 
the selection of Oakland, California, as the 
meeting place next year. The convention 
will be held August 16 to 23, 1915. 
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Music as an art teaches the proper use and applica- 
tion of principles of the science, so as to give a truth- 
ful and consistent interpretation to musical ideas, A 
tone is a musical sound which is produced by the 
even and uninterrupted vibration of some sonorous or 
elastic body in the air. In all singing, a tone is 
breath made vocal, consequently, the more breath, 
other things being equal, the more tone or voice. 
The words “tone” and “noise” are specific terms, 
the former meaning a musical sound, and the latter 
merely an unmusical sound. “Sound” is a general 
term applied to either. Singing consists in a prescribed 





utterance of tone, combined with a clear and distinct 
pronunciation of syllables and words, and in a consist- 
ent rendering of the music—called expression, The 
scale is a series of eight notes arranged in a prescribed 
order. The pitch of tones is represented in music 
upon what is called a staff consisting of five parallel 
lines, and the four spaces between them, making nine 
“degrees.” One of the scale may be written on any 
degree of the staff, while the other notes must follow 
in regular order; notes written on the lower degrees 
represent. lower tones; those on the higher, higher 
tones. One of the scale always determines the key note. 
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SWINGING ’NEATH THE APPLE-TREE. 














1. Oh, the sports of child - hood! Roaming thro’ the wild - wood, Running o’er the mead - ows, 
2. Swaying in the sun - beams, Floating in the shad - ow, Sail-ing on the breez - es, 
3. Oh, the sports of child - hood! Roaming thro’ the wild - wood, Sing-ing o’er the mead - ows, 
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hap - py and free; But my heart’s a - beat - ing For the ae time greet - ing, 
hap - py and free; Chas- ing all our sad - ness, Shout-ing in our glad - ness, 
hap - py and free; How my heart’s a - beat - ing, Think-ing of the greet - ing, 
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Swing - ing, swing - ing, 


Swing - ing ’neath the old ap - ple tree. 
Swing - ing, swing - ing, 


Swing - ing ‘neath the old ap - ple tree. 
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Swing - ing, swing-ing, Lull-ing care to rest ’neath the old ap - ple tree, 

















ap - ple tree, 





ap - ple tree. 


Swinging, swinging, swinging, swinging, swing- ing ‘neath the old 









Swing - ing ’neath the old ap - ple tree. 











